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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Tris Corrin, whose Washington report on foreign policy 
appeared here two weeks ago and whose story of the battle 
on tight money starts on the opposite page, has been cover- 
ing the nation’s capital since 1941. He has been a corre- 
spondent for the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
American Broadcasting Company and now has an independ- 
ent radio program. He is the author of two books, Missouri 
Compromise and Your Washington, and a frequent contribu- 
tor to national magazines (among them Reader’s Digest, 
Nation’s Business and Coronet). We hope he will be a fre- 
quent contributor to this international magazine as well. 

Jennie Lee on Dyitas: Jennie Lee, wife of Aneurin Bevan 
and a prominent British Laborite in her own right, visited 
Yugoslavia at the time that Milovan Djilas was being prose- 
cuted. Her report in a recent issue of the London Tribune 
provides some interesting sidelights to Djilas’s famous No- 
vember 19 article here. Stephanie Djilas gave Miss Lee “an 
intimate domestic account” of what happened: 

“When the Polish news came through Dijilas was interested 
and sympathetic. ... But when on top of that came the news 
of the Hungarian uprising he was too excited and involved 
to be able to eat and sleep. All through the night he paced 
his lonely Belgrade flat... . From the outset he appreciated 
the true significance of the Hungarian Revolution and de- 
nounced the Soviet view that it was merely the work of a 
handful of counter-revolutionaries.” 

Djilas’s article for THe New Leaper, written in Bel- 
grade on November 2 and published here a fortnight later, 
caused his arrest. “The heart of the matter,” writes Miss Lee, 
“is that Marshal Tito is determined that at all costs Yugo- 
slavia shall remain a rigid monolithic Communist state. .. . 
He is passionately resentful when Djilas argues that he can- 








not play King Canute indefinitely, that the same winds of ? 
freedom now sweeping over Poland and Hungary will one 
day reach Belgrade.” 

After discussing the situation with Tito, Vice President 
Kardelj and other Yugoslav leaders “frankly and at length,” 
Miss Lee concluded: “Marshal Tito can know very little | 
about us if he thinks that by jailing Djilas, who has a | 
us the compliment of saying he agrees with much of our * 
democratic socialist faith, he is doing other than lengthening 
the distance between Belgrade and the West. Tito likes to } 
see himself as a bridge between the Kremlin and the West, 
But this is not how bridges are built. This is a one-sided 
surrender to Soviet prejudice and an alarming sign of the | 
rigidity of the Marshal’s own outlook.” 

REVOLUTIONARY GAZETTE: Preuves, organ of the Congress ' 
for Cultural Freedom in Paris, has published a complete 
French translation of a unique document: the special issue 
of Irodalmi Ujsag (Literary Gazette) published in Budapest 
on November 2, at the height of the Hungarian Revolution, © 
The issue contains articles and poems by the leaders of © 
the writers’ rebellion which sparked the revolution, as well 
as by writers long barred by Stalinism from any sort of 
activity. Many of these writers have since been arrested 
by the Kadar quisling regime, and their very lives are now 
at stake. Read in this context, the issue — a single bold 
paean to freedom— carries a heart-rending poignancy. Like 
the other affirmations of the revolt, it makes us ashamed 
of the so-called “free world” in which we live. But it also 
is cause for hope, in that there are men somewhere who 
really understand freedom: the rebels of Eastern Europe. 
A humbling commentary on the propaganda of the old 
days, in which we were supposed to hold out “hope” to them. 


— 








William Henry Chamberlin. 
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High interest rates, which hurt small businessmen and farmers, come under attack 


by Congressional Democrats as well as independent Republicans 


The ‘Tight Money Fight | 


WASHINGTON 
‘\ N OUTRAGED Zeus sits on Olym- 


pus watching the mortals wor- 


of the Treasury George Magoffin 
Humphrey, the power behind the 
throne of the first Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. No sooner had the sec- 
ond inaugural benches been dis- 
mantled than the Administration be- 
gan smashing his temples. 

Humphrey believes, honestly and 
devoutly, in balanced budgets, “tight 
money” and a hard rein on Govern- 
ment spending. Yet President Eisen- 
hower sent Congress a record peace- 
time budget whose balance is ques- 
tionable, and asked for a review of 
the Government’s credit-control sys- 
tem, This was a victory for Gabriel 
Hauge, the President’s economic ad- 
viser and one of the smart younger 
breed of GOP politicians. 

Offstage, meanwhile, several Con- 
gressional committees were aiming 
their big cannons at Secretary Hum- 
phrey. The Democrats, who have 
never had the traditional Republi- 
can reverence for the “sound dollar,” 
look upon “tight money” and a pos- 
sible recession as a major issue in 
1958. 

Guerrilla raids on the Humphrey 
doctrines began while the Republi- 
cans were still celebrating the victory 
for “peace and prosperity.” This 
was a two-day hearing on monetary 
Policy in early December before the 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabili- 
tation. Its chairman, Representative 
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Wright Patman of Texas, was the 
moving spirit behind the move a 
generation ago to impeach Hum- 
phrey’s idol, Andrew Mellon; he 
would not hesitate to spring a simi- 
lar attack on the current Secretary 
if the public mood were right. 

The violence of the revolt against 
Humphrey can be understood only 
against the background of the im- 
mense power he has wielded in Wash- 
ington. He is both the material and 
political heir of Mark Hanna, the 
Ohio industrialist who called the 
shots for the McKinley Administra- 
tion. Humphrey managed the Hanna 
industrial empire before entering the 
Cabinet, and remains a heavy in- 
vestor in its coal, iron and steel com- 
panies. In the White House press- 


room, he is called “the man who tells 
the President what to think.” His 
soothing amiability on a Georgia va- 
cation convinced the President that 
he should run for a second term. He 
controlled defense and welfare spend- 
ing and modestly boasts that he sliced 
a neat $10 billion off the armaments 
bill. He vetoed military intervention 
in Indo-China over the recommenda- 
tion of Vice President Nixon, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, and Admiral 
Radford, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. He raised interest 
rates on Government bonds and in- 
fluenced the Federal Reserve Board 
to jump the price of money. 
Humphrey did all this without a 
voice of open criticism. His meet- 
ings with the Senate Finance Com- 





PUBLISHER BELL AND FEDERAL RESERVE'S MARTIN: WILL THE BRAKE GRAB? 


mittee had all the appearance of a 
chairman of the board coming be- 
fore hand-picked directors. For Sec- 
retary Humphrey has a great store 
of personal charm, and he wears the 
aura of a_ successful businessman 
better than anyone in the Cabinet. 

What are Humphrey's views? 

1. He believes that the individual 
should not spend beyond his income, 
and should put away a tidy sum for 
a rainy day. He believes the modern 
American is a wild kid who should 
be disciplined—that he will gorge 
himself on cars, houses, TV sets, and 
anything else within reach as long 
as he has credit. 
an inflationary period, money must 
be kept from him by high interest 
rates. Humphrey regards the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as too lax. 

At the same time, he has a respect 


Therefore, in 


for the large institutions of business 
and finance, and considers them the 
proper agencies for the distribution 
of income. In other words, a great 
employer, such as his Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Company, is a better 
judge of what is best for the work- 
ingman than John L. Lewis. (He 
and Lewis, nevertheless, get along 
very well.) 

2. The Federal budget should be 
in balance, and the debt paid off at 
a rapid rate. Humphrey frankly does 
not think we can afford another war. 





PATMAN: LEADING THE ATTACK 









and thus has been the most impor- 
tant force for peace in the Adminis- 
tration. 

3. The extra burdens of Govern- 
ment—welfare (including veterans’ 
benefits), billions for defense, and 
foreign aid—have gone on long 
enough, and should be drastically re- 
duced. In private, it has been re- 
ported, he has spoken with much 
heat about “this welfare nonsense.” 
Humphrey looks on Eisenhower as 
the only man with the popular stature 
to get away with effective budget cuts. 
(While the State Department was 
splicing together the Middle East doc- 
trine with high-priced economic aid, 
Secretary Humphrey told the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on For- 
eign Aid that all such assistance 
should be in repayable loans.) 

Humphrey’s crown has _ been 
knocked askew by a coalition inside 
the Administration. It appealed suc- 
cessfully to the President’s fear of 
another depression. Eisenhower was 
an aide to General Douglas MacAr- 
thur at the time and vividly remem- 
bers the ragged anger of the bonus 
marchers against Herbert Hoover. 

One part of the coalition consists 
of economists, including Hauge and 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Hauge has discreetly kept his views 
quiet, but he is a close personal friend 
and disciple of Elliott V. Bell, the 
Business Week publisher and former 
New York State Banking Commis- 
sioner under Thomas E. Dewey. Bell 
told the Patman committee: 

“T am of the opinion that the [tight 
money] policy, if persisted in, will 
prove to be very deflationary, and if 
carried on far enough and long 
enough, I think it can halt any boom 
and bring you into a real depression. 
. . - What has happened in the pres- 
ent situation, it seems to me, is that 
overall tight money has not operated 
very effectively or very smoothly to 
do what is claimed for it—namely, 
to moderate this boom and to curb 
the excesses—because it does not 
seem to me that it has as yet had any 
material effect upon the heart and 
driving force of the boom, which is 





the capital-expansion program of 
corporations. It has hit the fringes, 
such as the home builder and the 
municipalities. It does not seem to 
me that the overwhelming reliance 
upon quantitative credit control alone 
has proved to be a very successful 
device, and at the same time I think 
if we continue to rely upon that alone 
and to press it harder and harder 
... the brake will grab and we are in 
trouble.” 

Economists in the Administration, 
agreeing with Bell, see the 1955 boom 
as fed by consumer spending, in 
1956 by capital expansion, and are 
afraid 1957 will see a sharp down. 
turn late in the fall—unless Govern. 
ment spending, billions of it, is ready 
to pour into the economy. 

This view has the additional sup- 
port of Republican political strate- 
gists of the post-Taft school. They 
believe the way to consolidate the 
GOP’s inroads in the big cities is 
to increase welfare payments, and 
banish the idea that the Democrats 
are the “poor man’s friend.” 

Finally, the anti-Humphrey coali- 
tion includes a number of major cor- 
porations with access to the Presi- 
dent. They complain that the cost of 
borrowing money is so high that they 
are scuttling expansion and research 
programs. This information alarmed 
the President, who immediately dis 
cussed it with Humphrey. 

Caught in the middle in this fight 
is the Federal Reserve Board. Wil 
liam McChesney Martin Jr., its chair- 
man, believes the Board is only one 
battlement in the defense against in- 
flation; that the Government must 
trim its budget, and industry increase 
production. He has declared: 

“The Board is not adequate to do 
an effective job if the budgetary and 
fiscal policy of the Government run 
completely counter to it, because 
money and credit policy is only one 
of the important factors in the prob- 
lem. . . . Too much credit would i 
tensify upward pressure on prices. 


Too little could needlessly starve | 


some activities. We have to rely on 
human judgment.” 
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animals and said: “If you can keep 
the banks out of your flocks, you 
don’t need to worry about the coy- 
” 

The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, with Patman as chair- 
man and O’Mahoney an articulate 
member, will not let up on this at- 
tack. Senator Estes Kefauver, as 
chairman of the Senate Anti-Monop- 
oly Committee, will try to make capi- 
tal of the recent increase in the price 





of gasoline. (Although this vitally 
affects the whole American economy 
and our foreign policy, there were 
no outraged cries from the White 
House, Treasury or State Depart- 


Meanwhile, Senators Paul Douglas, 
an economic scholar of note, and 
Hubert Humphrey will seek to plug 
tax loopholes benefiting business in- 
terests. This is a part of Senator 
Douglas’s broad program for re- 
aligning the economy. He believes 
the Eisenhower Administration has 
re-allocated national income to the 
benefit of big business and financial 
interests. This was accomplished, it 
is said, by tax concessions in 1954, 
higher interest rates and higher 
prices. Douglas would cut business 
subsidies (such as those to commer- 
cial air lines) out of the Federal budg- 
et, and re-focus welfare programs to 
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assist the people in greatest need. 

Douglas agrees, for example, with 
Alabama’s Senator John Sparkman 
that the Administration’s housing 
program is of almost exclusive bene- 
fit to upper-income families. He 
would give assistance, instead, to the 
elderly, the handicapped, minority 
groups and large families. 

Still another part of the Demo- 
cratic attack is to find out how much 
profiteering, if any, there is in the 
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WILL INVESTIGATE TAX LOOPHOLES, BANKS AND PRICE INCREASES 


price of military hardware. ‘This 
would revive the old Truman Com- 
mittee idea, with his successor, Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington, asking the 
questions. 

Nevertheless, the Congress as a 
whole is not in the mood for far- 
reaching reforms. The Democrats 
are looking for villains, and if the 
Administration is willing to deliver 
George Humphrey bound and gagged, 
he is it. The Republicans are anxious 
to keep the country off the recession 
rocks through the 1958 election, and 
then to have another look. Thus, it 
would seem that a record high bud- 
get will be approved. Congress and 
the Administration will both investi- 
gate “tight money,” and George 
Humphrey will decide whether to 
chuck it all or make another try at 
winning back the President on the 
golf links. 
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XACTLY 50 years ago, a trade- 
F union man in the state of Idaho 
confessed that he had dynamited 18 
men into Kingdom Come. There was 
not as much consternation as some 
one of this generation would expect. 
It was an age of violence. Soldiers, 
police and sheriff's deputies shot 
down strikers. In the metal mines, 
the men were on familiar terms with 
dynamite and made use of it for de- 
fensive purposes with sure technical 
skill. A part of the story of this hectic 
era has been made into an engaging 
book by that untiring gleaner after 
our conventional historians, Stewart 
H. Holbrook (The Rocky Mountain 
Revolution, Holt, $3.95). 

This story abounds in dramatic and 
picturesque characters. The author 
could have taken any one of them as 
his focus. Had I been writing it, I 
would have centered the narrative on 
William D. Haywood. He was the big- 
gest man of the lot and the only one 
whom I knew well. He was, moreover, 
the frontier revolutionist most defi- 
nitely connected with IWW activities 
in the East and, finally, with the 
world-shaking events in Russia. 

But author Holbrook, who has a 
sure instinct for a story, has made 
Harry Orchard his pivot character. 
Were Bill Haywood here now, I can 
imagine his comments. Orchard was 
to him the lowest-down creature God 
ever made. He was a traitor, a fink, 
a crawling cringer to the capitalist en- 
emy. How could a decent fellow like 
Holbrook make a hero out of him? 

In the first place, Holbrook has 
not turned the man into a hero. He 
has tried to understand and explain 
him. He has related in detail how he 
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Bill Haywood and 
The Militant Miners 


made his bombs and placed them in 
his victims’ paths. He has, with us, 
shuddered at the way in which this 
calm and untroubled man destroyed 
property and blew his enemies to bits. 

Bill Haywood, the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Western Federation, was, 
of course, the man who was prose- 
cuted in the famous trial at Boise, 
Idaho. The purpose of the whole op- 
eration was to destroy the union— 
and Orchard was the chief instrument 
through whom this object was to be 
achieved. It was here that he told his 
lurid tale. It was here that Clarence 
Darrow and William Borah faced 
each other like gladiators. Amid 
these brilliant protagonists sat the 
killer who had started life as a milk- 
man. Ethel Barrymore, in town with 
a roadshow, thought Orchard looked 
like a respectable grocer. 

Mr. Holbrook could do more to 
connect his revolution with the world 
of that time. One can, of course, 
think of these militant metal-diggers 
as mere frontiersmen fighting against 
the painful restraints of industrial 
production. But in the words of Hay- 
wood, Moyer and their crowd we 
have plenty of suggestions of Eastern 
industrial unionism and French syn- 
dicalism. When Haywood and Vin- 
cent St. John went to Chicago to help 
found the Industrial Workers of the 
World, they met Daniel DeLeon and 
other leaders of the Socialist Labor 
party who were trying hard to get a 
hearing for industrial unionism. Fi- 
nally, Haywood turned Communist. 
Fighting American individualists sur- 
rendered their most characteristic 
quality to Russian totalitarians. 

When the Boise jury declared Hay- 





wood not guilty, the man instantly 
turned hero. No trial in the history 
of the country had been so publicized, 
Fifty-four newspapers and press as. 
sociations had their best men listen. 
ing in. Dozens of authors and other 
celebrities were on hand. As the pro. 
ceedings went on, parades and mass 
meetings drew attention to them from 
one end of the country to the other. 
The verdict released a hurricane of 
enthusiasm. There were many who 
could see Haywood as the first Social- 
ist President of the United States, 
He was not a mere individual. He 
had a doctrine. He seemed to have 
the makings of an organization. | 
Within the Socialist party, he had an_ 
active following reaching up into the) y 
Executive Committee. He and his fol- | 
lowers believed in the class struggle | 
carried on by means of the general 71 
strike and, if necessary, violence. And _ rep 
the victory of the working class was __itse 
to be clamped down and solidified by | rep 
means of the dictatorship of the} Ru 
proletariat. In America, the IWW] at 
was to be at the heart of this conquest | the 
of power. The American Federation} ma 
of Labor, with Samuel Gompers at} ses 
its head, was ridiculed as the Ameri-| tee 
can Fakirization of Labor. Suy 
What most old Socialists recall is} 
the great debate between Haywood § cat 
and Morris Hillquit in Cooper Union} nw 
When that intellectual battle was fin) pu 
ished, Haywood himself realized that | dee 
he had been beaten. The representa- Qu 
tive of democratic Socialism and of } do 
regular American trade-unionism had | po: 
won the day. The First World War | sio 
came. The so-called militant Social: / ses 
ists turned Communist, and the final 
impulses of the Rocky Mountain Rev-) wa 
olution dwindled away. One evening | vie 
in 1919, I had dinner with Haywood } Co 
in the old Civic Club. All through the} Kh 
meal, the fading hero was melancholy __ tio 
and reminiscent. His dream of work, for 
ing-class leadership had faded. All) ing 
the dynamite explosions, all the pa) fv 
rades and mass meetings had it 
nothing but bitter memories. The , pla 
next day, the newspapers reported) rec 
that the man had jumped bail and 20 
was on the way to Russia. j lax 
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MALENKOV: NEW PARTY BOSS? 


HE EVENTS in Poland and Hun- 
Tan have inevitably had grave 
repercussions in the Soviet Union 
itself. In addition to the widely- 
reported ferment among ordinary 
Russians, particularly among youth, 
a tense new struggle is in progress at 
the pinnacle of the regime itself. It 
may well be resolved at the plenary 
session of the Party Central Commit- 
tee which precedes the opening of the 
Supreme Soviet on February 5. 

The direction of change was indi- 
cated at the Central Committee ple- 
num of December 20-24, 1956. The 
published decisions of that plenum 
dealt only with economic questions. 
Questions of foreign policy were un- 
doubtedly discussed, too, but it is 
possible that final international deci- 
sions were deferred to the February 
session. 

The mood of the December plenum 
was by no means favorable to So- 
viet Premier Nikolai Bulganin and 
Communist Party Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev. The economic resolu- 
tions adopted were a severe defeat 
for Bulganin. These called for mak- 
ing the “control figures” of the new 
five-year plan “more precise”—in 
other words, for rectification of the 
plan, drawn up under Bulganin’s di- 
rect guidance and adopted by the 
20th Congress after his lengthy and 
laudatory report. Since he became 
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Former Soviet Premier, backed by economic chiefs, may 
share power with Khrushchev — at Bulganin’s expense 


~ MALENKOV 
COMES BACK 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


Premier in February 1955, Bulganin 
has been advancing himself for the 
role of a sort of “czar” over the So- 
viet economy. In demanding “more 
precise figures,” the December ple- 
num buried Bulganin’s claims. 

At the same time, the plenum an- 
nounced a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of the State Economic Commis- 
sion, transforming it into a virtual 
second government. Its central direc- 
tion of Soviet economic activity will 
go far beyond anything previously 
created in the USSR, as far as pre- 
rogatives and leading personnel are 
concerned. 

The Commission’s presidium con- 
sists of Mikhail Pervukhin as Chair- 
man, Alexei Kosygin and Vyacheslav 
Malyshev as First Deputies, and four 
ordinary Deputies: Vladimir Kuche- 
renko, Mikhail Khrunichev, Vladimir 
Matskevich and Ivan Benediktov. All 
of these men except Benediktov have 
been Deputy Premiers of the USSR. 
The Commission includes, for the 
first time in Soviet history, both the 
Minister of Agriculture and the Min- 
ister of Collective Farms—which 
means that all Soviet farming comes 
within its province. 

Significantly, both First Deputies 
were originally named to the old 
Commission by ex-Premier Georgi 
Malenkov. One of them, Malyshev, 
was transferred in 1955 (under Bul- 


ganin) from the atomic industry to 
the Soviet equivalent of the Patent 
Office. It is quite unlikely that Bul- 
ganin dictated these appointments. 

Furthermore, all the new Deputies, 
immediately upon their appointment 
to the Economic Commission, were 
relieved of their functions as Deputy 
Premiers to Bulganin. Nominally, of 
course, this was so that they could 
devote themselves completely to their 
new work; at the same time, however, 
it frees them of any direct depend- 
ence on Bulganin. 

These facts provide a realistic back- 
drop to the recent Warsaw reports 
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predicting major shifts in the Soviet 
leadership in the near future. Accord- 
ing to these reports, Marshal Kliment 
Voroshilov is to retire as President of 
the USSR because of age, and will be 
succeeded by Bulganin. The Premier- 
ship will then go to Khrushchev, 
while Malenkov will return to his pre- 
1953 post as Party First Secretary. 

Some shift along these lines would, 
indeed, seem to be indicated by Ma- 
lenkov’s recent trip to Budapest, 
along with Khrushchev, for a crucial 
conference with Hungarian, Bulgar- 
ian, Rumanian and Czech Commu- 
nist leaders. For, after his dismissal 
as Premier, Malenkov had been re- 
moved from participation in foreign 
policy-making. (He was made a 
Deputy Premier but not a First Dep- 
uty Premier, and it is the inner circle 
of First Deputies which makes for- 
eign-policy decisions.) Malenkov’s 
Budapest trip indicates that he has 
returned triumphantly to the inner 
group. 

It seems likely that behind the 
scenes an agreement is being charted 
between Khrushchev and Malenkov, 
which would make Bulganin the 
scapegoat for the sins of the last two 
years. For it was apparent at the 20th 
Party Congress a year ago that the 
coalition between Khrushchev and 
Bulganin was no longer running 
smoothly. 

These shifts in personnel mean 
greater influence for the economic 
managers within the regime after a 
prolonged struggle. The Khrushchev- 
Bulganin victory over Malenkov two 
years ago had signaled the attempt 
to restore the ascendancy of the 
Party apparatus. By the 20th Con- 
gress, however, it was clear that in 
two highly important sectors—the 
Army and economic life—Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin had been unable 
to prevail and had been forced to 
retreat. At that time, Defense Minis- 
ter Marshal Georgi Zhukov had al- 
ready brought the Party-political 
apparatus of the Army under his con- 
trol. Now a similar process is being 
prepared for the economy, with the 
reorganization of the State Economic 





Commission. This Commission will 
serve as a center around which the 
economic managers will gradually be 
organized into an independent force. 

All the more symptomatic is the 
lead article in the January issue of 
the Soviet theoretical journal Kom- 
munist, entitled “The Soviet Admin- 
istrative Apparatus—an Important 
Instrument of Communist Construc- 
tion.” It takes as its text a resolution 
of the llth Party Congress—which 
was held in 1922, in the palmy days 
of the New Economic Policy—and 
keeps silent about the Party’s zigzags 
on this question in succeeding years, 
including the zigzags of the Khrush- 
chev period. 

Kommunist declares that Party 
groups “in no case may interfere in 
the everyday, current work of eco- 
nomic organs and must refrain from 
issuing administrative orders in the 
area of Soviet work as a whole.” It 
demands “a precise demarcation of 
functions between Party and Soviet 
organs.” Party organizations must 
bear in mind that “neither by nature 
nor by composition are [they] adapt- 
ed to fulfilling the functions of direct 
administration of the economy,” that 
their chief task is “the training and 
selection of cadres” and the political 
guidance of these cadres. 

The entire article sounds like a 
popular exposition of the points of a 
backstage agreement between the 
leaders of the “Party” and “eco- 
nomic” sectors of the regime. This 
issue of Kommunist went to press on 
December 12, 1956, a week before 
the Central Committee meeting; by 
that time, undoubtedly, the Presidium 
had already resolved to make the 
“control figures” of the Bulganin 
five-year plan “more precise,” and to 
reorganize the Economic Commis- 
sion. 

All of this makes it quite likely 
that some arrangement between 
Khrushchev and Malenkov will “for- 
malize” the major agreement reached 
between the economic managers and 
the Party men. Whether or not the 
indicated personnel shifts will take 
place at this moment cannot, of 








course, be predicted with certainty. 
But a rapprochement of the groups 
behind Khrushchev and behind Ma. 
lenkov seems under way. Such a rap. 
prochement may be backed by the 
Army groups, headed by Zhukoy, 
which during the past year smashed 
Bulganin’s political-police apparatus 
in the Army. The events in Hungary 
and Poland have doubtless accel. 
lerated such a rapprochement. 
Since each of these groups hopes 
to preserve as much as possible of 
the Kremlin’s previous “imperial” 
policy, the present common aim is to 









BULGANIN: A KICK UPSTAIRS? 


maintain the unity of the Communist 
front. But politics does not rest mere: 
ly on the intentions of politicians. 
Because the Kremlin regime cannot 
preserve the Soviet Empire by the 
old methods, it is looking for new | 
ones—not only in its relations with | 


the satellites, but within the | 
i 





itself. The policy of the multi-group 
bloc now taking shape will be worked 
out with due consideration for the 
divergencies which separate those | 
groups. Its cohesion will have to be j 


whose existence is now “legally” rec- 
ognized. Once again, as at many 
points during the last four years, the , 
new developments make return to the | 
old “monolithic” dictatorship less © 
and less possible. 
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HAT MARKS a great city if not its lighted signs? 

Passing over in an airplane, one sees, through the 
refractions of the night sky, the clusters of red, orange, 
blue and white signs shimmering like highly polished 
stones. In the centers of the great cities, Times Square, 
Piccadilly, the Champs-Elysées, people throng the walks 
and gather under the blinking neon signs to share in the 
sense of the milling crowd. The sight of these familiar 
crossways, with their crush of exotic displays, each seek- 
ing to catch our eye, quickens our emotions and provides 
aready identification of home. This in turn has led us to 
identify cities by reference to the bright lights of their 
advertising. 

If one asks, therefore, what is the social impact of 
advertising, the most immediate, obvious, yet usually 
unnoticed and therefore accepted consequence is to trans- 
form the physical topography of the city. In so transform- 
ing the physical heart of the city, replacing the old 
duomos, or municipal halls, or palace tower, advertising 
has placed its own “burning brand” on the crest of our 
civilization. It is the mark of material goods, the herald- 
ing of new values. For some, this mark, coarse, vulgar, 
flaunting its bad taste, is a mark of Cain. For others, 
particularly some American ideologues, advertising is the 
staff which points to a land of plenty. 

In one sense, modern advertising differs only in degree 
from the function it has always performed, going back to 
the most primitive centers of exchange. The center of a 
city is a market, a bazaar. But where in the Eastern and 
Levantine bazaars stands the hawker with raucous or 
slyly insistent voice, there is now the neon sign, the radio 
and television, all amplified to a new economic and tech- 
nological pitch. For where the market was once the range 
of a man’s voice, or the limits of an open square within 
4 crowded city, the market now, with fast trucks, trains 
and aircraft, is regional, national and even international; 
and the marketing of wares adapts itself, technologically, 
to these vast geographical requirements. 

But in extending the market, and in binding people to- 
gether in new ways, modern industry and its handmaiden, 





advertising, do play a new social role other than hawk- 
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A $10-billion business is devoted to making Americans work harder, 
earn more, and buy more products that they don't really need 


THE IMPACT OF ADVERTISING 


By Daniel Bell 


want more and to make them work for it. Does not every- 
body want more? Not really. The desire for a high stand- 
ard of living is a relatively modern, largely Western, and 
until recently mostly urban desire. Almost all human soci- 
eties, traditionalist and habit-ridden as they have been, 
tend to resist change. The “social function” of advertising 
is to stimulate wants, to make people work harder and 
earn more. In that sense, advertising, and its help-mate 
the instalment plan, are the two most fearsome social 
inventions of man since the discovery of gunpowder. 

Yet, this function—to stimulate dissatisfaction—is rela- 
tively recent, for the goods that people want—the automo- 
bile, the washing machine, the radio, television, electric 
iron, electric toaster, refrigerator, vacuum cleaner, dish- 
washer—are all products of the last 40 years or less. All 
this is part of the transformation, of the Western world at 
least, to a high-consumption society. 

In a curious sense, much of this social change, and 
with it the growth of advertising, is due to the relatively 
recent emancipation of women—if one goes by the Ameri- 
can experience, at least. For the rising demand for women 
workers in the offices, as stenographers and typists and 
clerical employes, beginning roughly about 1910, brought 
a whole flock of single women out of the home. These 
young women, achieving an independent income for the 
first time, started buying clothes, cosmetics, entertain- 
ment; and whole industries arose to cater to this need. 
Advertising got into its stride at the same time, as these 
industries began making their appeal to the female con- 
sumer. In the postwar years, the influx of married women 
into industry brought a new demand for durable goods 
like homes, cars and television, and for luxury items, and 
this stimulated new advertising appeals. 

Yet, if America is a high-consumption society this is 
due to other and perhaps more basic habit changes, and, 
while few social processes can ever be attributed to one 
man, to the extent that they can one might argue that the 
revolution in consumption and spending patterns in con- 
temporary America is due to Alfred P. Sloan, the man 
who is the grand panjandrum of General Motors. For it 
was Mr. Sloan who introduced the idea of the annual 
model change, and successfully induced the United States 
consumer to trade in his old car and, much as a woman 
buys a new spring wardrobe, seek a new one each year. 





Henry Ford, a crabbed, frugal man of artisan habit, felt 
that the consumer would buy his Model T Ford, available 
usually only in black, and use it until it fell apart. For a 
long time, Ford resisted the annual model change. Mr. 
Sloan proved him wrong and in so doing introduced a 
new mainspring in the American economy. 

The American economy today is an “auto” economy. It 
produces 7 million passenger cars a year. It absorbs vast 
quantities of steel, rubber, glass, textiles (for upholstery) , 
leather, chrome, and so on. General Motors, in fact, is 
probably the most successful sociologist the world has 
even seen. It must produce a new car each year, sufhi- 
ciently novel and attractive to entice a consumer to buy 
it, yet not so radically different from the old one as to 
cause it to lose its resale value too precipitously because 
it is outmoded. (The second-hand car is the poor man’s 
car, which is one reason why there has never been a small 
economy car produced in the American market; why 
should the consumer buy a small car, even a new one, 
when he can have a big car, one or two years old, for the 
price of a small one?) In this delicate balancing, General 
Motors performs a feat of daring social engineering; and 
woe to the company which cannot match the trick—as 
Chrysler found out to its dismay a few years ago. 

The trick, as in clothes, is subtle changes in styling. 
And much of the effort of automobile company executives, 
and of market research, goes into the diagnosis and mani- 
pulation of public taste. A few years ago, General Motors 
introduced a long, low look, with racy fins, while Chrysler 
kept its high, boxy, comfortable body—and fell back dis- 
astrously in the race. 

What is the role of advertising in all this? Obviously, 
one cannot talk of advertising as a social fact in a vacuum. 
Advertising is an integral aspect of the consumption econ- 
omy. Without the whetting of the consumer’s appetite, no 
annual sales turnover of any size would be possible. Of 
the ten biggest-advertised products in the United States 
last year, nine were automobiles (the tenth was Coca- 
Cola). Over $150 million was spent on advertising alone 
to sell these cars. 

The emphasis in all these advertising appeals is on 
glamour. A car becomes the sign of “the good life” well 
lived. This appeal of glamour has become pervasive. A 
consumption economy, one might say, finds its reality in 
appearances. What one displays, what one shows, becomes 
the mark of success. Status is the spur, and status is dem- 
onstrated in the different “badges of consumption.” Get- 
ting ahead today is not a matter of climbing a social lad- 
der, since there is not one distinct scale, but of having a 
“nice modern house” and all the appurtenances that go 
with it. And groups develop different “status styles.” The 
major styling changes that are introduced, say, in the 
high-priced cars quickly become translated into the 
medium- and low-priced ones, just as a Dior model is 
quickly copied on “Seventh Avenue,” New York’s mass- 
production garment center. Driving a Cadillac is at first 





turer begins to worry about his investment, just as Gen. 
eral Motors is worrying now that so many Cadillacs are 
being bought by Negroes and members of minority 
groups in an effort to display the badge of their social 
advancement. So, in an effort to meet this problem, it 
brings out a new, even more exclusive model, the El 
Dorado Brougham, and limits its sale, over the first year 
at least, to only 1,000 customers. The advertising men 
themselves and the intellectuals seeking to be different set 
a new status style by buying “foreign cars”—Jaguars, 
Hillman-Minxes, Porsches and V olkswagens. 

But in a complex society like the United States, with its 
radically new impulses, advertising also performs a num- 
ber of new “mediating” functions. One of its roles in 
the women’s magazines (all of which are products of the 
consumption society), the house-and-home magazines, 
and the sophisticated journals like the New Yorker is to 
teach people how to dress, to furnish a home, the wines 
to put away, the cheeses to cultivate—in short, the styles 
of life appropriate to new middle-class status. Though 
these changes primarily influence the style of life, man- 
ners, morals, dress, taste, food habits, and standards of 
entertainment, sooner or later they affect the more basic 
patterns—the structure of authority in the family, the role 
of children and young adults, and ultimately the different 
goals of achievement in the society at large. _ 

All this has been done by gearing a society to change 
and the acceptance of change. Selling, in fact, has be 
come the most striking activity of contemporary America, 
Against frugality, selling emphasizes prodigality; against 
asceticism, the lavishness of display. No creature is more 
uxorious today than the American consumer, and this 
submissiveness drives him to buy. But, in the process of 
imploring, the aural nerve of homo Americanus has been 
tightened to the most excruciating pitch. These are the 
negative aspects of advertising. 

“You taught me language,” said Caliban, “and my 
profit in ’t is, I know how to curse.” Many a person, sub 
ject to the hackneyed jingle, the raucous voice, would 
repeat Caliban’s curse. The American citizen, as Fortune 
once noted, lives in a state of siege from dawn to bedtime: 
“Nearly everything he sees, hears, touches, tastes and 
smells is an attempt to sell him something. . . . To break 
through his protective shell, the advertisers must contint- 
ously shock, tease, tickle or irritate him, or wear him 
down by the drip-drip-drip of Chinese-water-torture 
methods of endless repetition. Advertising is the hand- 
writing on the wall, the sign in the sky, the bush that 
burns regularly every night.” 

To carry on this assault, a whole new industry has 
arisen. In the United States today, there are 3,300 adver 
tising agencies employing 45,000 persons. In addition, 
there are a whole host of subsidiary crafts—photography, 
modeling, broadcasting, printing—that are employed it 
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a mark of success, but in a democratic economy, when 
the badge becomes too easily purchasable, the manufac. 
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Y, when fectly by this great battering ram, and often with what 
anufac- fate! What can be more stifling and soulless than har- 
as Gen- yssing the talents of creative artists and writers to turn- 
lacs are Fy out minute-long cartoon strips, or 30-second jingles 
ninority ihat will “sell”? More invidiously, ever since Gerald Lam- 
T social hert of the Listerine company took out of the British 
blem, it medical magazine Lancet the word “halitosis” and then 
the El by intensive repetition of the word in widespread adver- 
rst year |.‘ment infected all America with the fear of bad breath 
§ Met \_making $20 million in the process—advertising has 
Tent set | oncentrated on arousing the anxieties and manipulating 
@guars, he fears of consumers to coerce them into buying. And 
__ . ftoday those efforts, once hit-or-miss, are with the aid of 
with its psychologists highly systematized. 
4 nut } Beyond these socio-psychological effects, modern ad- 
oles in vertising has had a radical economic consequence on the 
of the |.tructure of mass communication. As Anthony Crosland 
»4zINeS, ‘has pointed out, heavy advertising is one of the factors 
*r 18 to Which lead to oligopoly—that is, the domination of a 
> WINES Fnarket by a few great firms which can afford the heavy 
e styles xpenses entailed. Similarly, the cost of reaching a mass 
hough jsudience fosters oligopoly in broadcasting itself and re- 
» Man Finforces the unique position and power of the modern 
irds of patron, the commercial sponsor. In effect, Big Business 
e basic |.its at the controls of mass communication and becomes 
he role | ine of the major arbiters of taste, often with deleterious 
fferent consequences. There are no simple answers to such prob- 
lems created by the economics of television. One major 
chang¢ | chain in the United States has sought to reduce the power 
as be of the individual sponsor by employing “the magazine 
neric&s }eoncept.” In commercial radio, as in commercial tele- 
against Frision, the sponsor used to control the show, the editorial 
> more fcontent, so to speak, as well as the advertising copy. 
d this [Under the new arrangement, just as a magazine sells 
-ess of pages but retains control of the editorial content, the 
s beet | chain produces the shows and sells only the advertising 
re the }time. But who, then, controls the network? In the last 
analysis, it can only be the demand of the consumer, his 
id my fown education and taste. And, in recent years, one must 
1, sub Fadmit the commercial networks in the United States have 
would fhegun to show a more responsible attitude in providing 
prtuné ¥programs of good taste. 
Itime: | T have dealt mainly with the United States because it is 
s and }the area I know best, and because, with more advertising 
break than any country in the world—over $9 billion in 1955 
at alone—the United States shows perhaps the direction in 
r him }vhich other countries may follow, or which they may 
orturé §avoid. There is more advertising in the United States, 
hand- Ghowever, not because salesmanship is a peculiar American 
1 that virtue or vice, but because of the comparative opulence of 
the country. As Professor Galbraith has written: “A 
y has Bhungry man could never be persuaded that bread that is 
dver- | ‘oftened, sliced, wrapped and enriched is worth more 
ition, } than a cheaper and larger loaf that will fill his stomach.” 
aphy, But in the opulent society there is a new motor of compe- 
d in Btition, not the rationality of price but the irrationality of 
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multiple product. This arises because of the growth of 
what sociologists call “discretionary spending power.” In 
the United States since 1950, the number of consumer 
spending units with after-tax income of $4,000 or more 
has about doubled; there are now almost 26 million such 
units. (By 1960, there may be 36 million.) Four thousand 
dollars is roughly the income line at which consumers, 
having taken care of their basic needs, have money left 
over to “shop around.” In an economy producing so 
many varied goods, there inevitably ensues intensive com- 
petition for this “discretionary dollar,” and that is why 
advertising in the future will assume an even more per- 
vasive roie than before. 

For many persons, the entire apparatus of advertising, 
its major social roles as I have described them, is irra- 
tional. This may well be. One can plead in partial answer 
that this may reflect only the irrationalities deep in man 
or woman themselves—the desire for status, the desires, 
like the plumages of birds, to display. But, more than that, 
advertising is part of the form of the “mixed economy” 
which Western society has developed in the last 50 years, 
wherein the incentives to work and the control of tastes 
and production are not directed by some centralized 
authority but are dispersed among many, sometimes com- 
peting units. In that sense, advertising plays an irrational, 
yet necessary role in that type of society. 

One major question remains. There is the fear that 
such enormous pressure creates a standardization of taste, 
a conformity—and uniformity—in the style of life. Such 
fears, it seems to me, arise out of an oversimplified image 
of society—as if society were some tabula rasa with a 
message that could be mechanically imprinted upon it. If 
anything, the reality is in the opposite direction. People 
with low standards of living tend to lead common styles 
of life. What characterizes American society today is not 
only a rising income level, but a vast increase in the num- 
ber of people with education; this year, there will be 
about 2.5 million young Americans in college, while the 
number in the college faculties alone is about five times 
the BBC’s Third Program listening audience. These new 
middle-class groups seek to be different, and in so doing 
create not one mass market but many new minority mar- 
kets—for quality books, classical records, Scandinavian 
furniture, “hi-fi” phonographs and the like. 

The desire for so many different things creates not a 
conformity of standardized product but variety, and, in 
the constant shifting of taste, inevitably large waste. 
Waste is an image that shocks a utilitarian or a Fabian 
temper, but, just as parliamentary disorder and slowness 
is often the price of political liberty, so waste is the price 
of free consumer choice. 

It may well be that many of our fears are excessive, 
that the pliability of the consumer, like that of the “in- 
doctrinated” Communist youth, is an exaggerated fact. 
Certainly if one freedom remains, then hope is never lost: 
It is the freedom . . . not to listen. 
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16 Demands That Made a Revolution! 


These are the resolutions passed by massed students at the Builders’ Technical University of Budapest on October 


22, 1956, which the secret police refused to have broadcast the next day—thus starting the Hungarian Revolution: 


1. We demand the immediate evacuation of all 
Soviet troops from Hungarian territory in accordance 
with the resolutions of the Peace Treaty. 

2. We demand new, secret elections of the lower, 
middle and central leadership of the Hungarian Work- 
ers’ party, beginning with elections of the lower eche- 
lons and working gradually upward; the convocation 
of a Party Congress within the shortest possible time; 
and the election of a new central management. 

3. We demand a revision of the Government under 
the leadership of Comrade Imre Nagy and an imme- 
diate replacement of all guilty leaders of the Stalin- 
Rakosi era. 

4. We demand an open trial of the case of [former 
secret-police chief] Mihaly Farkas and his accomplices, 
and, further, that Matyas Rakosi, who is primarily 
responsible for all the crimes of the recent past and for 
the destruction of the country, be brought home [from 
the USSR] to stand trial before a People’s Court. 

5. We demand general, free and secret elections 
throughout the country for a new Parliament, with the 
participation of several parties. We demand the right 
to strike for the working class. 

6. We demand an investigation of the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural relations between Hungary and 
Soviet Russia and between Hungary and Yugoslavia, 
their new relations to be based on complete political 
and economic equality and non-interference in each 
other’s affairs. 

7. We demand an expert reorganization of the Hun- 
garian economy, and a re-examination of our whole 
economic system, based as it is on a planned economy, 
with due regard for the country’s natural resources 
and the vital interests of the Hungarian people. 

8. We demand the publication of our trade agree- 
ments and the de facto data of our reparations agree- 
ments, which can never be fully paid. We demand open 
and true information about the country’s uranium re- 
sources, their exploitation, and the concessions granted 
to Russia. We demand that Hungary be free to sell its 
uranium ore at market price for currencies with a high 
rate of exchange. 

9. We demand a complete revision of industrial 
work norms and the urgent and complete revision of 
the wages of workers and of the intelligentsia. We re- 
quire the establishment of minimum wages for the 
worker. 

10. We demand a reorganization of the system of 


compulsory deliveries and a useful apportioning of 
produce. We demand adequate support for individual 
working peasants. 

11. We demand a careful scrutiny of all former 
political and economic trials by independent courts, 
and the immediate release and rehabilitation of inno- 
cent persons who have been condemned. We demand 
the immediate return of prisoners of war and of civil- 
ians who have been dragged away to Soviet Russia, 
including the return of persons condemned beyond the 
borders of our country. 


12. We demand full freedom of opinion, of speech, j 
and of the press, as well as a free radio and a new daily | 


newspaper with a large circulation for MEFESZ 
[Hungarian student association]. We demand the de- 
struction of all existing secret personal dossiers. 


13. We demand that the statue of Stalin, which isa 


symbol of terror and political oppression, be quickly 
removed and that in its place a monument be erected 
honoring the martyrs and heroes of the War of 
Independence of 1848-49. 

14. We demand that in place of the present coat-of- 
arms, which is foreign to the Hungarian people, the old 
Kossuth coat-of-arms be re-introduced, and we further 
demand new uniforms for the Hungarian National 
Army in keeping with Hungarian tradition. We de- 
mand that March 15 [anniversary of the 1848 Revolu- 
tion] be a national holiday on which all work should 
stop, and that October 6 [anniversary of death of 1848 
patriots] be a day of national mourning on which 
schools should remain closed. 

15. The youth of the Technical Universities of 
Budapest declares unanimously its enthusiastic solidar- 
ity with the Polish and Warsaw workers and youth in 
their struggle for Polish national independence. 

16. The students of the Builders’ Technical Univer- 
sity will immediately form local organizations of 
MEFESZ and resolve to convoke a Parliament 
of Youth for Saturday the 27th of this month, in 
Budapest. Delegations from all parts of the country 
will represent all the youth of the country. Tomorrow, 
the 23rd, at 2:30 p.M., the students of the technical 
and all other universities will assemble and march to 
Palffy Square to the statue of [General Josef] Bem [a 
Polish hero of 1848] and by laying a wreath will there 
express their sympathy for the Polish freedom move 


ment. The workers of the factories are free to join the | 


marching youth. 
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“A specter is haunting Eastern Europe, the specter 
of humanitarian socialism.”—Edda Werfel, Przeglad 
Kulturalny, November 5, 1956. 

“Do you want to rebuild Warsaw every ten years?” 
—Polish Communist. 

“Freedom or death.”—Hungarian patriot. 

“Aprés moi le dégel.”—Attributed to Joseph Stalin. 


i... PoLIsH coup d’état and the Hungarian Revolu- 

tion had the same causes: patriotism and the passion 

) for truth and freedom. The patriotism was not always 
creditable (anti-Russian sentiment is very naturally of 
the most virulent kind), but on the whole both preserved 
an astonishing moral purity. Poland had less chance to 
show this than Hungary, where for weeks there was no 
authority. In a frenzy of anarchic self-discipline the 
people, including the criminals, stole nothing, beat no 
Jews, and never got drunk. They went so far as to lynch 
only security policemen (AVH), leaving other Commu- 
nists untouched. The moral achievement is perhaps un- 
paralleled in revolutionary history. 

_ Economic demands played hardly any role in Hungary, 
| though workers’ delegations to the various governments 
did of course raise them; the cry was free elections and 
' the withdrawal of Soviet troops. In Poland, on the other 

hand, the reaction against waste, centralization and pov- 
_ erty was a crucial factor, and economists were among the 

- rebellious vanguard of the intellectuals. It was, indeed, 
intellectuals of some sort that began both movements, 
_ With the industrial workers following them. The peasants 

had, of course, never ceased to resist since 1945, but from 


ST we 





the nature of things in a dispersed and passive manner. 
Peasants stop things, they don’t start them. Their sole 








" Peter WILEs, a young economist and Fellow of New Col- 
| ese, Oxford, arrived in Poznan, Poland the day of the 
) strike and went on to Hungary to witness the revolution. 
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initiative was the astonishing dispatch of free food to 
Budapest after the first Soviet attack had been beaten. 

There were very few “captive minds.” They were con- 
centrated more in politics than in the arts, and there are 
far fewer today. The really significant conversions were 
those of Edward Ochab and Imre Nagy, who from differ- 
ent starting-points moved perceptibly to the “right,” and 
changed the course of history in their respective countries. 

My own observations in Poland, which were much 
more thorough than in Hungary, confirm the leading role 
of youth in this process. The oldest generation was anti- 
Communist all right, but tired. The middle generation 
contained not only the fathers of young families but also 
the weak characters and muddled thinkers. Youth is as 
irresponsible as age, but not so tired. It was almost unani- 
mously anti-Communist. 

In neither country did the revolution bring any fascism 
to the fore, or any attempt at a “capitalist restoration.” 
It was incredible how similar have been the ideas of the 
Poles and Hungarians for the future economic structure 
of their countries. Industry is to remain in public own- 
ership, but to be radically decentralized. The independ- 
ent socialist firms thus created are to decide their own 
outputs and possibly prices on a free market. Workers’ 
councils are to have considerable powers. In agriculture, 
there is to be a free peasantry which may voluntarily co- 
operate for certain purposes. Compulsory collective farms 
are to be abolished, and the crop sold on a free market 
without compulsory deliveries to the state. Insensate 
industrialization and excessive investment are to stop. 

This sort of program is indeed a universal reaction to 
Stalinist economics. It is official in Yugoslavia (which is 
supposed to be a left-wing anti-Stalinist country) and in 
Poland (which is supposed to be right-wing) ; it is the 
unofficial wish of the overwhelming majority of Hungar- 
ians—and, one may add, of virtually all resistance groups 
inside the Soviet Union. The essence of this program has 
not to my knowledge been made articulate anywhere: It 
is that people can only work well in the kind of social 
set-up that they as workers personally prefer, and that 
this set-up may well differ from occupation to occupation. 

This program is immensely attractive. If it delivers the 
goods, it will radiate its influence into almost every 
country outside the English-speaking world. In particular 
it will radiate into the USSR and threaten the social 
system there. Yet by a delicious irony the Kremlin must 
tolerate the program, for it is the minimum price pay- 
able for the continued existence of satellites at all. 


UNGARY AND POLAND have much else in common. 

First, both are Roman Catholic countries. It is true 
that 30 per cent of the Hungarian population is Protestant, 
but still Hungary is like Poland in that it takes its religion 
very seriously, and Mindszenty was the hero of the whole 
country. Secondly, there is the common aristocratic- 
romantic tradition. In both countries, the bourgeoisie was 
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mainly Jewish and was regarded as an excrescence upon 
the social body by the classes above and below it. The 
literary and historical traditions and the social aspirations 
of the lower classes were always directed toward the aris- 
tocratic, not the bourgeois virtues. It is aristocratic to 
defy tanks with your bare hands. 

Both countries, again, are “historic nations.” In a 
crisis, every Pole or Hungarian has certain historical 
symbols and historical moments at the back of his mind 
to which he can turn for encouragement and example: 
1831, 1848, Kossuth, Kosciuszko, etc. 

Lastly, both countries possessed distinguished “national 
Communists,” then out of office, around whom to rally. 
Happy accidents of history had preserved the lives of 
both these men, thus proving how right Molotov was in 
the Vicky cartoon: “I told you so; you should have 
waited till they were dead before you rehabilitated them.” 

However, there are also many differences. The Hun- 
garians are a good deal more romantic. A very impracti- 
cal nation, they can only achieve the impossible. Their 
relative lack of economic interest is a case in point. 
Again, the whole idea of moderation in politics is alien 
to them. A Hungarian told me what he supposed was a 
very good story. In 1867, after the Austrian defeat at the 
hands of Prussia, the Hungarians renewed the demands 
for independence which they had raised before the war. 
They were represented by a lawyer, Déak, a peaceable, 
pipe-smoking man who had taken no part in the 1848 
fighting. He went to see the Emperor again. The Emperor 
said to him, “Well, Mr. Déak, what do you want this 
time?” With extreme diplomacy he replied, “Nothing 
more after Sadowa than before, your Majesty.” Now in 
fact his previous demands had been, by Austrian stand- 
ards, quite excessive, but under the circumstances they 
were all granted. “And so, you see,” said my Hungarian 
friend, “the joke ran at the time, ‘Lawyer Déak has won 
his case for the Hungarian nation,’” and he burst into 
peals of laughter. Brought up on our smooth British story, 
in which “freedom slowly broadens down from precedent 
to precedent,” I saw nothing whatever funny, and had 
great difficulty in making him appreciate how significant 
this was. Alas, more Déak and less Kossuth was just what 
the nation needed in 1956. 

Geography, too, imposes a restraint upon Poles. To the 
west of Poland there is efficient Germany, thirsting for 
reunification, and after reunification for the recovery of 
the territories which—frankly—Poland stole from her in 
1945, expelling 8 million Germans. Any Pole can see that 
the Soviet guarantee of the Oder-Neisse line is a matter 
of life and death to his country. To the west of Hungary 
lies neutral, friendly Austria, the home of Schlamperei 
and, since Déak, her historical friend and ally; many on 
both sides would go so far as actual federation. Indeed, 
the ghost of the Austro-Hungarian Empire loomed large 
over the Hungarian Revolution, for however innocently 
Austrians and Hungarians may discuss federation, the 
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word implies the break-up of Czechoslovakia (Bohemia a 
going to Austria and Slovakia* to Hungary), the cession j 
by Yugoslavia of Croatia and Slovenia, and the cession © 
by Rumania of Transylvania with its huge Hungarian | 
minority; not to mention the end of Tito’s dream of ? 
becoming the center of a federation himself. So while ; 
geography imposes no restraint on the feelings of the Hun. 
garian in the street, it makes the neighbors very sensitive | 
indeed to what he does. 
Thirdly, it is very important that Hungary is one third 
the size of Poland. With 28 million people, Poland is dis. 
agreeably large to be a satellite at all. She has more than } 
20 divisions and an output of 80 MIGs a year. She can. t 
not be shoved around. : 
But the biggest difference is the bad luck that Hungary | 
had in the chronology of her revolution. First, while | 
Malenkov was boss in the USSR there happened to be no 
stir in Poland, but he brought Nagy to power with him in 
Hungary. The Malenkov-Khrushchev feud (consumption 
vs. investment, incentives for private peasants vs. further 
collectivization, state vs. Party, passive vs. active co- 
existence) reproduced itself more sharply in Hungary | 
between Nagy and Rakosi. When Khrushchev won in 
February 1955, Rakosi also won, and Stalinism returned 
with more force in the smaller country. So when in Feb- 
ruary 1956 Khrushchev made his celebrated de-Staliniz- 
ing speech, Poland was ready for her first and only thaw. 
The speech struck shame, inertia and hesitation into the 


— 


Polish leaders; the people seized the opportunity, and the 
thaw developed gradually and naturally. In Hungary, on 
the other hand, Rakosi and Geré dammed it up until the 
terrible explosion of October. 

To be fair to Geré, he made substantial concessions 
between July (when he succeeded Rakosi as First Secre- 
tary) and October. He arrested four particularly hated 
AVH men; reduced the compulsory teaching of Russian 
in schools; decentralized the planning system; eased the 
lot of independent craftsmen; and even experimented with 
workers’ control. Above all, he took no action when 
writers exercised a more than Polish freedom of speech. 
Hungarian writers were even more important and gave an 
even bolder lead than Polish; they actually demanded no { 
censorship at all, and the punishment of Stalinists. In- | 
deed, even under Rakosi there had been the so-called 
Petofi club—a series of professional meetings of econo 
mists, writers, journalists, etc. in which they could blow 
off steam. The journalists’ night at the club [June 27, i 
1956] was the main thing that persuaded the Kremlin to | 
throw out Rakosi—‘little Poznan” they called that night. 
But there was not the feeling, so pronounced when I was 
in Poland, that there had been a change of heart at the 
top. A Pole thinks of a Polish Communist as a queer kind 
of Pole, a Hungarian thinks of his as a Russian agent. 





ib 





* During the Revolution the free Radio Miskole advocated Danubian federation: Hl 
Radio Bratislava replied with a stream of abuse in Hungarian, a language it nevel |) 
normally uses. A Czechoslovak station also jammed Radio Gyor. ‘ 
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ing of their country, consoling themselves with the 
achievements for the waste and misery. They say, “We 
built Nowa Huta”; the Hungarians say, “They built 
Sztalinvaros” (these are the two great Communist steel 
towns). Above all, Gomulka was obviously on the way 
back, while the fall of Rakosi merely brought Gero. 

Then, for some reason, Polish Communists are genu- 
inely the nicest Communists in the world. It is difficult to 
see why. The only plausible explanation is that during the 
Great Purge Stalin developed one of his paranoid obses- 
sions against the Polish party and physically liquidated 


_ the whole leadership, subsequently dissolving the party as 


| such. Consequently a majority of Polish Communists, 
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even at top levels, were people who had distinguished 


themselves during the wartime resistance or had at least 
been too junior before the war to be thoroughly Stalin- 
ized. Be that as it may, your typical Polish Communist is 
a decent but fanatical type who actually takes humani- 
tarian Communism seriously. There is even a large body 
of Polish intellectuals who believe that Gomulkaism can 
be developed into a watertight ideology, and are willing 
to make very bold experiments to that end. Hungarian 
Communists, on the other hand, are all Stalinists or no- 
bodies, and even before the recent events there was prob- 
ably a smaller proportion of Communists anyway. Now, 
of course, there are no Stalinists and no nobodies either— 
just the AVH and the cabinet. 

The next point of difference is easily misunderstood. 
Rakosi, Ger6é and Hegediis are all Jews. In these two coun- 
tries, so deeply disgraced by anti-Semitism, many Jews 
naturally react by being anti-Polish or anti-Hungarian 
as the case may he. I suggest that, in a crisis, Hungarian 
Jews like Geré and Hegediis would experience less emo- 
tional hesitation before calling in the Red Army than a 
pure Pole like Ochab. For it did so happen that at the 
critical moment Poland was governed by Polish and not 
Jewish Stalinists. There were Jews in the Polish Polit- 
buro, but Moscow, itself extremely anti-Semitic, never 
liked to give them the top places, and it so happened that 
in Poland it did not have to. It chose Ochab, who actually 
went over to the anti-Stalinists at the critical moment. His 
role was thus much more decisive than that of Gomulka, 
whom he could easily have arrested. One would like to 
know what went on in his mind. The difference between 
Ochab and Gerd is the crux of the difference between 
Poland and Hungary. 

As opposed to Hungary, Poland has had two sharp les- 
sons on the futility of armed uprisings: the Warsaw up- 
tising against the Germans in 1944 (the Russians waited 
on the opposite bank of the Vistula until it was 
crushed) and the unplanned workers’ uprising of Poznan 
in June 1956. This latter was put down by Polish forces 
and had no direct or visible consequences beyond the city 
of Poznan. Its importance was to increase the disgrace 
and embarrassment into which Khrushchev’s speech 
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had already plunged the Polish Stalinist leadership. 
Then again, Geré was only a few hours back from 
Yugoslavia when he had to make his broadcast to the riot- 
ing population. The Hungarian Revolution had begun in 
the absense of most of the Politburo. Indeed it is very 
doubtful whether the radio would have given such promi- 
nence to the events in Poland, translating Gomulka’s 
speech in full and topping off the program with the 
Marseillaise, had the Politburo been present in the coun- 
try. It was these broadcasts that incited the students in 
Budapest to meet and make demands on Monday, Octo- 
ber 22. On Tuesday morning the students had brought 
out the whole town, and it was not until then that Gerd 
returned to his capital. When we are very frightened, we 
revert to the simple wisdom we absorbed at our mother’s 
knees; Geré reverted at the microphone to pure Stalinism, 
thereby turning the demonstrations into a revolution. 
Finally, Hungary has been ill served by the other per- 
sonalities in the affair. Nagy is a man with a less distin- 
guished past, a less powerful intellect and fewer gifts of 
leadership than Gomulka. He has played his part man- 
fully and history will be kind to him. But he will not go 
down as a great man. The contrast is even more striking 
between Mindszenty and Wyszynski. It was not tactful of 
Mindszenty to say to a German journalist during the revo- 
lution that the greatest bulwark in Europe against Com- 
munism was a reunited and rearmed Germany. Un- 
deniable of course, and Mindszenty must be excused 
because he is himself volksdeutsch (his name was Pehm 
until 1945), but there are times and places for saying 
such things. Again, he should never have gone for safety 
to the Americans. Cardinals in Communist countries 
should take refuge in Italian legations. Mindszenty has 
courage, he is of the stuff of which martyrs are made; 
Wyszynski is of the stuff of which cardinals are made. 
Radio Warsaw now broadcasts his sermons weekly. 


S° FOR ALL THESE REASONS, the Polish coup d'état 
pursued its course as a purely intra-Party struggle, 
with the people acting as a Greek chorus, albeit a very 
one-sided one, while the Hungarian party struggle, simi- 
lar as it was up to the point of the second Soviet inter- 
vention, followed in the wake of a popular explosion. 
After Gerd’s initial mistake, the Hungarian Revolution 
could not have been controlled by anyone, especially not, 
incidentally, by a bourgeois politician. Many people have 
tried to blame these renascent bourgeois parties for the 
Hungarian débacle, but neither they nor the so-called 
National Committees (the more or less non-political ad 
hoc bodies in the provinces) ever made such extreme 
demands as, for instance, the Hungarian miners who 
demanded that the Soviet troops retire from the country 
flying the white flag. 

We must never forget that we thought Hungarian 
heroism had won the day, that the country was in fact 
free. Such was the opinion of half the Soviet experts 





known to me, and of Geza Losonczy and Zoltan Tildy, 
two members of Nagy’s last cabinet, at a press confer- 
ence six hours before the Soviet aggression. It was the 
writer’s own opinion—I will not forget that when I saw 
my first Soviet tanks west of Gyér on November 2 I said, 
“Ah, Soviet tanks; we needn’t be frightened of them.” A 
majority of the ordinary Hungarian people thought other- 
wise. These saw that it wasn’t a question of ideology but 
of simple imperialism and military prestige. How else, 
speaking with hindsight, could the Red Army have re- 
acted? It had lost Poland a fortnight before, and seen 
its proconsul there humiliated; and now it had been 
defeated by schoolchildren in Hungary. Its whole satel- 
lite empire was crumbling. 

These same ordinary Hungarians, however, cut off any 
retreat behind their politicians. In particular, Nagy him- 
self cannot be blamed. He was only hoisted into power 
two days after the explosion began. It was interesting and 
tragic to watch his evolution under the pressure of events 
from a Gomulkaite into a positively anti-Soviet Commu- 
nist, proclaiming his country’s neutrality and denounc- 
ing the Warsaw Pact. After their three weeks’ ordeal, the 
Nagyites must be the most right-wing Communists in the 
world. They are far to the right of Gomulka, since they 
actually accept free elections and the permanent prospect 
of the Communist party being one among many. 

In Poland, the people never got on top of the politi- 
cians. There was instead a vicious, silent struggle between 
two Party factions, each trying to lay their hands upon 
the levers of power. The larger, the Gomulkaite faction, 
had only to wait until the newly called meeting of the 
Central Committee took place; once that was in session, 
they could sit back and let the “Leninist norms of party 
legality” take their course—they knew that they had a 
majority. The Stalinist Natolin group had a minority on 
the Central Committee, so they had tc try for a coup 
d’état. Their leaders, Zenon Nowak and Kasimierz 
Witaszewski, the Army’s chief political commissar, pre- 
pared a list of names of Gomulkaites whom it would be 
necessary to arrest. It appears that Witaszewski actually 
gave orders to this effect, not to the security police over 
whom he had no control, but to the Army—and was 
simply disobeyed. The only other card to play was troops 
in large numbers, as at Poznan. Marshal Rokossovsky 
actually called out the Polish Army for “seasonal maneu- 
vers,” or possibly “to help with the potato harvest.” But 
that was a desperate throw and it was already too late; 
the Central Committee was in session and the Marshal 
was ordered to return his troops to barracks. 

Moreover, force had not been lacking on the other 
side. The majority also had its conspiracy. In the sum- 
mer the militarized security troops (“KBW,” to be dis- 
tinguished from the security police—“UB”) had been 
put under the command of General Waclaw Komar, a 
Communist veteran of the Spanish War who had fallen 
victim to Stalinism. Komar is said to be a personal 








friend of Cyrankiewicz, who was of course strongly on 
the side of Gomulka since he is himself an ex-Socialist, 
The KBW straddled all the approaches to Warsaw. Even 
the UB took Gomulka’s side—and why not? Torturers 
and hangmen are not necessarily unpatriotic, or extreme 
in their political views. Also the secretary of the Warsaw 
Party organization, Staszewski, arranged for arms to be 
delivered to various factories in Warsaw and insured an 
unofficial bodyguard for Gomulka until the Central Com. 
mittee should meet. 

How did Poland fight off Soviet intervention? it may 
be asked. The answer is: by breaking no law and threat. 
ening force against those who did. There was no state 
law, international treaty or, above all, Party statute say. 
ing that Poland shall obey the Kremlin. There was no for- 
mally valid objection if the Central Committee chose to 
reinstate Gomulka or sack Rokossovsky. By Leninist tra- 
dition—not seldom violated by Lenin himself, but never 
mind—the Kremlin keeps its control by influence and 
(for Communism is a highly rationalistic creed) by being 
obviously right all the time. The Stalinist perversion was 
to use threats, lies and force—but illegally. Stalin never 
laid down an official Fuehrerprinzip or declared, even in 
a secret protocol, satellites to be colonies. Just one proof 
out of many: The Soviet Ambassador interfered in every 
possible way, but he was still only an ambassador. Far 
from being a viceroy, he was not even ex officio doyen of 
the diplomatic corps. When there was real hatchet work 
to be done—e.g., at the enthronement of Ochab or Geré 
—a VIP always came from Moscow. 

Control by informal violence withered with the death 
of the political genius who invented it. The committee of 
Stalin’s successors had only to re-establish the “Leninist 
norms of party legality” for Poland to be lost. All that 
Ochab and Gomulka had to do was have strong nerves 
and rest upon their rights. But the Kremlin could not 
permit it twice, and in Hungary they did indeed revert to 
Stalinism, lying as the old man himself had never lied, 
and using force on a scale that would have made him lift 
his eyebrows. In particular, they broke the law: The 
Kadar Government never invited their troops back on 
November 4. That this is a lie, I am myself an ear-witness. 
I was awakened by firing at 5:15 a.M., and heard Nagy 
make his last broadcast as Prime Minister, demanding 
resistance, at about 5:45; by this time Soviet tanks were 
already on the Danube. The Kadar Government was not 
in existence until later that day. These operations were 
thus a clear aggression. 


We OF THE FUTURE? Of Hungary one can only 
say that it will either become another Finland or 
remain under Soviet military government, however dis- 
guised. The chips are down all around: There is no pos 
sibility of restoring a “people’s democracy.” Terror will, 
of course, be accompanied by economic concessions; 
these are an invariable Kremlin specific after revolutions. 
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In Poland, prophecy is permissible: For all his great 
its and services to the nation, Gomulka is the Kerensky 
Polish liberalism. For, first, what is the status of Party 
dogma if Party members are to be intellectually free? A 
young Party intellectual, Kolakowski, has given the only 
wssible non-Stalinist answer (Nowe Drogi, September 
1956) to this question: Basic dogma is not threatened by 
the freedom of its acolytes, simply because it is objec- 
tively true and reason will always reveal it to be so. We 
must reply to this modern Abelard that the human mind 
is naturally inquisitive and Marxist dogma is in fact 
false; therefore Gomulkaism is a purely transitory phe- 
nomenon. 

A second question of equal importance in Poland is 
formal democracy. Should there, for one thing, be oppo- 
sition parties? There exist, indeed, rump fellow-traveling 
parties, which are now taking on new life. Some Roman 
Catholics are also demanding something new and less 
compromised. So is Professor Julian Hochfeld, who 
counts in Poland as a good Communist. Gomulka’s own 
speech to the Central Committee strongly hints at the 
same, at any rate for peasants. There is already a strong 
movement to revitalize the Parliament as such, thus split- 
ting sovereignty between it and the Central Committee. 

Above all, there is the growth of democracy inside the 
Communist party itself. This is vital: In what ways, it 
may be asked, is the state of Poland less democratic than 
that of Mississippi, U.S.A.? In both, one party has the 
monopoly of power. In both, much of the population is 
excluded from power on grounds difficult to justify. In 
both, there is to a great extent freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press and the rule of law, though these things 
are more highly developed in Mississippi since the single 
party there makes fewer totalitarian claims. The essential 
difference is that in Mississippi this party has democratic 
primary elections, while in Poland it co-opts its members 
and chooses its leader by indirect election only. Never- 
theless, a single party, if its inner life is not totalitarian, 
cannot avoid embracing very many trends at work in the 
community, and these indirect elections up and down the 
Polish party (congé d’élire from above having been abol- 
ished, of course) will come to mitigate Polish totali- 
larianism much as Democratic primaries mitigate white 
supremacy in Mississippi. 

So here again Gomulkaism is seen to be a purely tem- 
porary phenomenon. This is not to say the same of 
GComulka. “Now come along, rally round, chaps, and let’s 
ill be nice Communists together,” he is in effect saying. 
But why should they? Most probably, popular and intel- 
fetual pressure will nudge him to the right, as it did 
Nagy, who ended up as the reductio ad democraticum of 
Comulkaism, a Communist presiding over a many-party 
ystem. Or he may be replaced—after a Russo-Polish war 
~by someone more Stalinist. Such a war is still very 
much in the cards, and the first duty of Western politi- 
‘ans is to prepare for it, But all this refers only to the 
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political and intellectual sides of Gomulkaism. As an 
economic and social structure, we have seen that it is per- 
haps the most stable in the world, and will radiate, under 
whatever name, far beyond Poland. 


N ORIGIN, Tito is very different. A left-wing Communist, 

he was the boss of the most fanatical and most quickly 
“socialized” of all Stalin’s satellites, while Gomulka was 
and is the man of the Right par excellence. In particular, 
they disagreed over the foundation of the Cominform, 
which was—ironically—one of Tito’s pet schemes. In the 
face of the Kremlin, however, “national Communism” is 
inevitable whether it be of the Right or the Left. Both 
resisted. Gomulka was—temporarily—liquidated, Tito 
won through: There was not enough Soviet force to 
kidnap him or browbeat his Central Committee. But the 
antagonism between the two seems to have persisted. 
Tito hardly spoke a kind word about Poland until after 
Hungary, and at top levels in Poland one hears no com- 
pliments the other way. Nor have there yet been ex- 
changes of VIP visits, as between Yugoslavia and all 
other satellites. 

But the hard facts seem to be effecting a rapprochement. 
Be it ever so left-wing, Tito had to dissolve his collective 
farms and abolish compulsory deliveries—a typical Go- 
mulkaite policy. In industry, Tito pressed on toward his 
own conception of “full Communism”: The state “with- 
ered away” as planning was decentralized, price and out- 
put decisions were left to the free market, and—above all 
—workers’ councils took more and more managerial 
power. This anarcho-syndicalism fits more easily into left- 
wing Communist ideas (a right-winger would prefer state 
capitalism counterbalanced by normal trade unions) ; yet 
Gomulka is imitating it. What else can he do? It is what 
his workers want. And in foreign policy a rapprochement 
seems inescapable. 

Tito remains, however, a totalitarian. He is no Keren- 
sky; he keeps his Djilas under lock and key. His press and 
literature are as unreadable as any—dquite different from 
Polish writing, which presents as fascinating and frank a 
tension between freedom and authority as Graham Greene 
or Francois Mauriac. Tito’s party is as monolithic as well 
can be, and there is a sizable personality cult to boot. 
Tito is a totalitarian optimist in a hurry: The people can 
be educated into “full Communism.” Gomulka is, like 
Bukharin, a tolerant pessimist. 

Yugoslavia, then, remains a closed society while Poland 
is open to every wind that blows. National Communism is 
not the same as de-Stalinization. Tito is a watered-down 
Stalin, while Gomulka is a charismatic leader of the Lenin 
type. Tito is at once more stable and less attractive than 
Gomulka—his dreams of Balkan federation shattered, his 
uniqueness duplicated, his appearance of decency and 
moderation exposed as a sham by the Polish reality, his 
protégé (Kadar) and his patron (Khrushchev) both dis- 
credited. 
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St. Louis 
N THE MORNING after the Presi- 
dential election, faculty and 
students of Washington University 
gathered at chapel to hear an address 
by Professor Edward U. Condon, 
chairman of the Physics Department. 
The title of the talk by Condon, for- 
mer director of the National Bureau 
of Standards, was “H-bombs—the 
Morning After.” He observed that 
the campaign debate on the H-bomb 
had been a great gain, and that the 
momentous issue involved in the de- 
bate could not be put aside and for- 
gotten. 

“Personally I believe,” Condon 
said, “while admitting the uncertain- 
ties about the facts, that the hazards 
inherent in the tests themselves are 
great enough to make it desirable to 
stop them for this reason alone. But 
I believe it is also desirable to stop 
them for moral and political gains 
to be made by doing so. Of one thing 
I am certain, and it is this: If it is 
even a subject of debate that tests 
may be hazardous to the whole of 
mankind, then it is absolutely clear 
that widespread use of these weapons 
in a future war would bring on man- 
kind’s own do-it-yourself apoca- 
lypse.” 

Condon is one of a number of 
Washington University scientists and 
physicians who have made extraordi- 
nary efforts, both during the Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson campaign and sub- 
sequently, to stir up public interest 
in the potential danger of radioactive 
fallout, particularly in the danger 
from the bone-seeking material, 


Scientists Discuss Atomic Radiation 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


strontium-90. In mid-November, 130 
faculty members signed a letter urg- 
ing the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy to hold public 
hearings on the fallout problem. They 
expressed concern lest the fallout 
from nuclear tests might be approach- 
ing a level sufficiently high to men- 
ace world health. 

The signers included Dr. Carl F. 
Cori and Dr. Gerty Cori, both Nobel 
Prize-winners, together with nearly 
40 other medical doctors and 13 
physicists. Dean Thomas S. Hall of 
the university’s College of Liberal 
Arts and Dean of Faculties Carl Tol- 
man, Vice Chancellor, signed. Miss- 
ing from the list, however, was Nobel 
Prize-winner Arthur H. Compton, 
former Chancellor. A physicist who 
helped develop the atomic bomb in 
World War II, he did not identify 
himself with the faculty group that 
has questioned the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s attitude as too com- 
placent. 

But when the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Disarmament 
conducted a hearing in St. Louis in 
December, Compton testified that it 
was possible that a continuation of 
super-bomb tests might lead to dan- 
gerous concentrations of radioactive 
material, “especially if at an in- 
creased tempo.” He urged that annual 
reports of radioactive hazards be 
prepared by a qualified scientific 
agency, independent of the Govern- 
ment. 

The subcommittee also heard a 
statement prepared by two Washing- 
ton University physicists, John M. 





Fowler and T. Alexander Pond, and 
a medical-school resident fellow in 
pathology, Dr. Walter C. Bauer. 
Their testimony urged that the United 
States move immediately, through 
the United Nations, to obtain an in- 
ternational agreement to suspend 
testing of bombs in the megaton and 
larger class. Such action, they said. 
was imperative to stabilize the world 
political situation and _ promote 
peace. 

Dr. Bauer, Fowler and Pond criti- 
cized the Administration for giving 
the public assurance that there was 
no danger from tests involving fall- 
out of strontium-90, They challenged 
the soundness of evaluations made by 
AEC Commissioner W. F. Libby and 
Merril Eisenbud, manager of the 
AEC’s New York Operations Office. 
“Prudence,” said the three men, “te: 
quires that we recognize at least the 
imminence of a most serious health 
hazard.” 

There can be no question that the 
Washington University group wil 
continue its attempts to bring about 
a more exhaustive and definitive con 
sideration of the radioactivity hazard 
than it has yet received. To the lay: 
man, the only thing that is absolutely 
clear about the controversy is that 
light is needed. Two nationally known 
experts in the atomic field have 
spoken in the last month. One said 
tests of atomic devices could be com 
tinued safely at the present rate for 
years. The other said the tests had 
to be stopped. The public can only 
wonder which viewpoint is the cor 
rect one. 
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HOSE concerned with improving 

United States-Latin American re- 
lations have frequently criticized 
Washington’s attempts to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the southern 
republics. Today, however, a curi- 
ous reversal of this situation is tak- 
ing place: The most ruthless and un- 
principled Latin American dictator, 
| General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of 
‘the Dominican Republic, is trying to 
interfere in U.S. internal affairs. 

It is no secret that the long hand 
of Trujillo’s secret police often 
reaches out to punish his enemies in 
other countries of the hemisphere. A 
few years ago Andres Requena, a 
Dominican-born U.S. citizen who 
edited an anti-Trujillo periodical in 
New York City, was murdered gang- 
ster-style while leaving his home. In 
1950, an anti-Trujillo labor leader, 
Mauricio Baez, then living in exile 
in Havana, Cuba, mysteriously dis- 
appeared without a trace. About a 
year-and-a-half ago, another impor- 
tant anti-Trujillo exile was murdered 
in Havana, causing a tremendous 
sensation in the Cuban capital. But 
during the last year it has become 
increasingly evident that Trujillo has 
also set up a high-powered propa- 
ganda apparatus in the U.S. This trail 
of “coincidence” began in February 
1956, when it was announced that 
the Dominican Republic had hired 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. as its legal 
representative in New York City. 

Then, on March 12, Jesus de Galin- 
dez, who was about to publish a 
Columbia University doctoral thesis 
analyzing Trujillo’s dictatorship and 
its false facade of “constitutional- 
ism,” suddenly disappeared from 
New York’s streets. Galindez had 
lived for a number of years in the 
Dominican Republic, as an exile from 
Franco Spain, and had learned many 
intimate details about its regime. A 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


Catholic, and a representative here of 
the Basque Government-in-Exile, his 
bona fides as a democrat and a fighter 
for democracy both in his own coun- 
try and in Latin America were un- 
challengeable. Among his papers, a 
note was found stating that if any- 
thing happened to him the responsi- 
bility would be that of the Trujillo 
regime. 

In spite of the New York City Po- 
lice Department’s efforts, no clues 
have yet been discovered which 
would shed any real light on Galin- 
dez’s disappearance. The Federal 
Government has steadfastly refused 
to intervene in the case, though it 
appears certain that this was a kid- 
naping and Federal authorities have 
entered similar cases, such as the 
Weinberger kidnaping. 

In an effort to counteract the “bad 
publicity” triggered by the Galindez 
case, Trujillo has spent many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to con- 
vince the American public that he is 
a grandfatherly figure who has done 
nothing but good for his people. The 
Dominican Government has placed 


B Trujillo's Long Hand Reaches the U.S. 


numerous full-page advertisements 
lauding the Generalissimo in the larg- 
est metropolitan newspapers. It has 
also splattered New York City with 
large billboard displays 
praising him. 

Meanwhile, New York City’s lead- 
ing Spanish-language newspaper, El 
Diario de Nueva York, changed 
hands. In the process, an American 
journalist, Stanley Ross, long-time 
editor of the Dominican dictator’s 
Ciadad Trujillo daily El Caribe, was 
put in charge. Last October, when 
Ross attended the Inter-American 
Press Association’s Havana meeting 
as El Diario’s representative, he was 
refused credentials on the grounds 
that he was a Trujillo agent. 

Under its new management, El 
Diario has been attacking those in 
Latin America and elsewhere who 
have been critical of Trujillo’s re- 
gime. Thus, during a recent New 
York visit ex-Venezuelan President 
Romulo Betancourt, an exile from 
his own dictator-ridden nation, was 
vigorously denounced by the news- 
Significantly, the head of 


outdoor 


paper. 
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the Venezuelan secret police, Pedro 
Estrada, was a paid Dominican agent 
before the present forces came to 
power in Venezuela. 

The pro-Trujillo orientation of El 
Diario is of crucial importance. 
There are several hundred thousand 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans, who 
are U.S. citizens, living in New York; 
in time, they will have a decisive 
voice in Manhattan’s affairs. That 
their daily reading diet consists of 
praise for dictatorships and the revil- 
ing of democratic elements in the 
Spanish-speaking part of the hemi- 
sphere has serious implications. 

It is also worth noting that, soon 
after the Galindez disappearance, a 
series of “Dominican Friendship So- 
cieties” and “Anti-Communist Asso- 
ciations” began cropping up through- 
out the United States and Latin 
America. These are dedicated to eu- 
logizing the Dominican dictatorship 
and vilifying its enemies. In New 
York City, one of the most active of 
these organizations is the so-called 
“Pan-American Anti-Communist As- 
sociation of New York, Incorpo- 
rated.” It is headed by Pedro de 
Mesones, a Peruvian citizen who re- 
sided for many years in the Domini- 
can Republic. (This last fact is im- 
portant, since few people are allowed 
to leave the Trujillo empire unless 
the dictator wants them to.) 

This outfit has devoted much of its 
energy to picketing those who have 
expressed doubts about Trujillo, all 
of whom it accuses of being Commu- 
nists. It has picketed Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico, it has 
picketed the New York Times to pro- 
test its stand on Trujillo, and it has 
picketed meetings and press confer- 
ences with Romulo Betancourt. Some 
of the posters carried implied that 
Norman Thomas and Frances Grant, 
Secretary General of the staunchly 
anti-Communist Inter-American As- 
sociation for Democracy and Free- 
dom, were among the Communists 
whom they were denouncing. 

According to one of the pickets 
protesting Dr. Betancourt’s presence, 
those carrying placards were paid 
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$20 apiece for their hour or so of 
work. The organization sponsoring 
all this is obviously well financed. It 
might be advisable for those U.S. 
authorities charged with enforcing 
the Voorhees Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Law to look into the sources 
of these funds. Indeed, it might be a 
good idea to make the same kind of 
inquiry into various periodicals in 
this country which are enthusiastic 
supporters of the Dominican dictator 
and defilers of his enemies. 

For the Trujillo regime has gone 
beyond merely trying to influence 
general public opinion. It is trying to 





PICKETED FOR DOUBTING 


MARIN: 


exert pressure on U.S. lawmakers and 
other public officials. This was one 
of the reasons for the recent world’s 
fair organized by the Dominican 
Government in Ciudad Trujillo. 
Many U.S. Congressmen were invited 
as “guests,” and the local newspapers 
gave them big spreads. The Domini- 
can Government has also spent siz- 
able sums in Washington on lavish 
entertainment of U.S. public officials 
who it feels might be useful. These 
expenditures have borne fruit in the 
form of eulogistic statements by some 
U.S. Congressmen concerning the 
Dominican dictatorship. 
Simultaneously, a curious series of 
“mishaps” have befallen some of 
Trujillo’s more outspoken enemies in 











the United States. The magazine 
Iberica, for example, published by 
Louise Crane and edited by Victoria 
Kent, printed extensive sections of 
Galindez’s exposé in both Spanish 
and English. Then things suddenly 
started happening to the magazine, A 
public-relations expert employed by 
Iberica began receiving mysterious 
phone calls threatening him with 
death if he didn’t quit the publica. 
tion. Soon afterward, an investigation 
into Miss Kent’s status in this coun- 
try was begun. She has resided here V 


for more than half-a-dozen years, ac- 










credited as a representative of the | him 
Spanish Republican Government-in- | Che 
Exile, and her status has never before _ log 
been questioned. The appearance of } def 
the Galindez material, however, seems } a ¢ 
to have prompted someone to “de- } up 
nounce”’ her. exc 

In another curious incident, Dr. / 
German Ornes, a former editor of El | oth 
Caribe who escaped to the United | Sto 
States about a year ago and requested } the 
political asylum, was denied re | En 
admission to this country after he | are 
went to Havana for the Inter-Ameri- | sen 
can Press Association conference. | Jot 
Then there is a third “coincidence.” } out 
Nicolas Silfa has for many years been | an 
the New York representative of the | “Y 
Dominican Revolutionary party, one | for 
of the principal groups opposing Tru- | ph 
jillo. He has registered as an agent | fic 
of a foreign group operating in the | to 
U.S., and has been a law-abiding resi- } the 
dent of New York City. Yet, during | bo 
the last year two attempts have been | ma 
made to frame him. In the first in- | bo 
stance, incriminating evidence was | 
placed in Silfa’s car. He accidentally | 0" 
discovered it and immediately turned | be 
it over to the proper authorities. In } Mi 
the second instance, his home was § an 
suddenly raided by six policemen | Mi 
without warrants, and “evidence” § hu 
against him was found. His case is | sp 
now pending in the New York courts. § “G 

All this seems to indicate inter § su 
ference by the Dominican dictator in 
the internal affairs of the United 
States. It points up the need for 4 
full-fledged investigation of the Do- | 
minican Government’s agents here. 
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HICKS 


HEN E. M. Forster was looking for a working 

definition of the novel, he was forced to content 
himself with one borrowed from a French critic, Abel 
Chevalley—‘“a piece of fiction of a certain extent.” The 
logic that led Forster to this conclusion compels us to 
define the short story as “a piece of fiction of less than 
a certain extent.” More rigorous definitions will work 
up to a point, but I have never seen one that wouldn’t 
exclude a fair proportion of masterpieces. 

As a matter of fact, it wouldn’t be easy to find any 
other definition that would fit all the selections in Prize 
Stories 1957 (Doubleday, $3.95), the 37th volume in 
the O. Henry Award series, edited this year by Paul 
Engle with the assistance of Constance Urdang. There 
are tightly plotted stories, and there are stories pre- 
sented in the form of personal reminiscence. One story, 
John Cheever’s “The Journal of an Old Gent,” is, it turns 
out, a chapter of a forthcoming novel, but it is a story 
and a fine one. More puzzling is Mary McCarthy’s 
“Yellowstone Park,” which is a chapter not from a 
forthcoming novel but from a forthcoming autobiogra- 
phy, a book that will presumably be classed as non- 
fiction. The story, however, does not seem to the reader 
to differ in any striking way from a number of others 
that are told in the first person. For the purposes of this 
book, in other words, it is a short story, although it 
may turn out to be something else in Miss McCarthy’s 
book. 

Mr. Engle gave the first prize this year to Flannery 
O’Connor’s “Greenleaf,” and he could not have done 
better. As she proved in A Good Man Is Hard to Find, 
Miss O’Connor is one of our best short-story writers, 
and “Greenleaf” is as good as anything in that volume. 
Miss O'Connor does not have a high opinion of the 
human species: The worst people in her stories are un- 
speakably dreadful, and the best are none too good. 
“Greenleaf” is a picture of a harassed woman—a woman 
surrounded by both evil and incompetence, a woman 
who has been deformed by her long struggle but at least 
has managed to prevail, only to be stricken down by a 
cruel accident. 

There is an interesting parallel between Miss O’Con- 
nor’s story and Jean Stafford’s “The Warlock.” Here is 
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By Granville Hicks 


The Prize Short Stories of the Year 
And Three New Individual Collections 


another harassed woman, a sick woman on a cruise to 
the West Indies, made miserable by all the discomforts 
of the trip, afflicted by a voluble cabin mate, and ex- 
posed to the attentions of a persistent and, as it seems 
to her, sinister doctor. This woman’s sufferings are real 
enough, and are made real to us, but of course we 
know that they are caused by her mental state and that 
therefore they can be ended, as in fact they are. For 
Miss O’Connor’s heroine there can be no such easy de- 
liverance, and her story touches us more deeply. 

To go back to the prize stories, second and third 
prizes were awarded to Herbert Gold and George P. 
Elliott, the former already well known as a novelist, the 
latter beginning to be known for his short stories. (It 
is a pleasant coincidence that both Gold and Elliott cur- 
rently hold Hudson Review Fellowships.) Gold’s story, 
“An Encounter in Haiti,” is told in the form of a remi- 
niscence, in appearance a rather casual reminiscence, 
but it makes its point by way of a vigorous and dramatic 
conclusion. Elliott’s, also a reminiscence, is gentle and 
delicate; a simple incident of childhood is made to 
carry a good deal of weight. 

There are other excellent stories. William Faulkner’s 
“By the People” is not one of his best, but it has some 
good Faulkner in it. Cheever’s story, as I have said, 
is very fine, and quite unlike most of his stories. Wyatt 
Blassingame’s “Man’s Courage” is an uncommonly good 
story of Negro-white conflict. (There are two other 
stories on the same theme that aren’t so good.) Three 
of the stories—by Richard Thurman, Arthur Granit 
and Eugene Walter—have a fine kind of humorous ex- 
travagance. 

It is interesting to turn from a volume in which there 
is so much variety to volumes by individual authors. 
No matter how much an individual writer may experi- 
ment with style and technique, his stories always seem 
alike in important ways. Robert Coates’s The Hour 
After Westerly (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50) is, however, 
a more homogeneous collection than most, and what 
holds it together is his sense of the unpredictability of 
life. A couple of the stories are rather simple and per- 
sonal, but even in these there is an element of the un- 
expected. What Coates does as a rule is either to pre- 








sent situations that seem bizarre, though they can be 
realistically explained, or to invent situations that are 
deliberately fantastic, though he strives to make us ac- 
cept them as real. 

The first story in the book, “In a Foreign City,” is an 
example of fantasy that isn’t fantasy at all. Strange 
things happen to Chuck Corcoran when he takes it 
into his head, after a few drinks, to pretend to hold up 
a passerby. Yet nothing happens that could not have 
happened under the circumstances, and in the end the 
reader, along with Chuck, sees the logic of the pattern. 
In “Accident at the Inn” and “Rendezvous” the reader 
can guess what is going to happen, but—and this is 
the point—the victim can’t. “A Friendly Game of Cards” 
depends on a simple twist; the travelers met on ship- 
board are what they claim to be, not what Charlie Beck- 
ett’s suspicious mind makes them out to be; but the 
strength of the story lies in the overwhelming plausibility 
of his suspicions. 

The truly fantastic stories are all based on the logical 
consequences of an assumption. What, Coates asks in 
one of the more forthright fantasies, would happen if 
the law of averages should cease to operate? What 
would happen to a man, more especially to his love 
life, if he could read other people’s thoughts? What, 
he inquires in “The Man Who Vanished,” would happen 
to a man whose body was absent whenever his mind was? 
Perhaps the most effective of the fantasies is the title 
story, in which it is left to the reader to imagine what 
has happened in the hour Davis Harwell has lost. Per- 
haps the least effective is the one about the Greek gods, 
“An Autumn Fable,” which asks the kind of question 
Coates isn’t prepared to answer. (Thornton Wilder in 
The Cabala answered convincingly a question of the 
same sort.) 

Most of Coates’s stories seem to have begun with 
ideas, as Hawthorne’s did, and one can imagine his 
keeping such a journal as Hawthorne kept. (“A person 
with an ice-cold hand—his right hand, which people ever 
after remember when once they have grasped it.” “A 
stray leaf from the book of fate, picked up in the street.”’) 
The ideas, to be sure, grow out of experience, and, if 
they become stories, are embodied in experience, but 
they have for a time an independent existence as ideas. 

This might suggest that the stories are abstract par- 
ables. They aren’t at all; on the contrary, Coates is re- 
markably successful in accomplishing what the texts on 
short-story writing call “reader identification.” He plays 
the game of “What would happen if . . .?” the way most 
of us play it. He knows what is on our minds. “The 
Need” and “The Decline and Fall of Perry Whitman,” 
for instance, touch on the sense of unfinished business 
that haunts everyone’s life—the cruelties and betrayals 
unatoned for, the obligations never settled. “The Oracle” 
deals with something even simpler—the restorative effect 
of an act of good will. It is one of the warmest of the 
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one might suppose at first reading. 

The seven stories in Gore Vidal’s A Thirsty Evil 
(Zero Press, $3.00) do not hang together, but there 
is a tone that pervades the whole book. Three of the 
stories are concerned with homosexuality. The best 
of the three, probably the best in the book, describes 
realistically the consequences of a homosexual scandal 
in a boys’ school. “Three Stratagems” and “Pages from 
an Abandoned Journal” seek in a somewhat disconcert. 
ing fashion to involve the reader more deeply in the 
special world of the homosexual. (What is disconcerting 
is Vidal’s uncertainty as to how far he shall go.) We also 
have a characteristic but not particularly distinguished 
reminiscence of childhood, an unsuccessful extravaganza, 
and two fairly interesting fantasies. 

A Thirsty Evil is Vidal’s ninth book in eleven years, 
and it seems reasonable to say that he is too prolific and 
too versatile for his own good; only television has been 
able to keep up with his facility. At this late date, not 
in his life but in his publishing career, he remains a 
young man of promise. 

Able Baker (Atlantic-Little Brown, $3.75) is Joseph 
Whitehill’s first book, and he too is, as he has a right 
to be, a young man of promise. He writes with power 
and originality, but not always with discrimination, and 
he does not seem to have learned when to let well enough 
alone. The title story, about a ship’s engineer, has a 
good character, a neat plot and a lot of impressive de 
tail. But none of the three other stories about Baker is 
as good. One is implausibly melodramatic, one is e 
sentially a variation of the original theme, and the third 
is merely tricky. 

Of the other stories in the book, three—“‘The Academi- 
cians,” “The Surrogate” and “The Propagandist’’—are 
quite shamelessly contrived, though in each of them there 
are admirably solid scenes. The three stories printed 
last in the book—I have no idea in what order the stories 
were written—seem the most serious. One of them, “The 
Day of the Last Rock Fight,” is in the form of a boy's 
letter to his father, and this is unfortunate, for Mr. White: 
hill cannot keep his own style out of the writing, but it 
is a moving story just the same. “Young Man with a 
Spear” exhibits Mr. Whitehill’s knowledge in yet another 
field, but the facts do not swamp the story. And “Thanks 
Very Much, But No Thank You” is wholly satisfying. 
Here the author’s curious kind of precise knowledge, his 
tendency toward satire, and his feeling for the noncon 
forming individual find expression in a style that is freet 
and more idiomatic than that he usually employs. This 
story makes me believe that he may become an impor: 
tant writer and not merely a commercially successful 
one. Certainly he has considerable gifts, so considerable 
that it is easy for him to abuse them. But he is only 29, 
and there is reason to hope that he is acquiring a sensé 
of direction, which is what he needs. 
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Wilson: The New Freedom. 
By Arthur S. Link. 
Princeton. 504 pp. $7.50. 


WHEN IT COMEs to great American 
Presidents, I must confess that I am 
a devotee of the multi-volume biog- 

raphy. How else can we get the enor- 
si detail involved in every Presi- 
dential action of major consequence? 
Even the less important of such ac- 
tions involve hundreds of strands of 
thought and action—involve public 
, opinion in all its many dimensions, 
‘scores of Congressmen, Presidential 
aides, bureaucrats, interested bystand- 
ers, and the assumptions, false starts, 
queries, indecision, afterthoughts, 
changed tactics of the President him- 
self. 

The complex events of Wilson’s 
frst two years in the White House 
are the subject of the second volume 
of Professor Link’s biographical se- 
ties. In his practiced and surefooted 
way, the author takes us through the 
struggles over key domestic and for- 
eign policies of those years—tariff 
reform, the Federal Reserve Act, anti- 
trust legislation, the first stages of 
Wilson’s Latin American and Mexi- 
tan policies. The way is sometimes 
titcuitous, as fascinating aspects of 
the story are developed in footnotes, 
but the reader feels that he has seen 
the intriguing by-ways of the polliti- 
tal process as well as the main high- 
way of action. 

The author is mainly concerned 
vith Wilson’s personal and political 
stowth during the period, and keeps 
turning to his subject in the inter- 
ities of his panorama of policy and 
Politics. He shows Wilson as an un- 
fedictable combination of tenacity 
aud compromise. Sometimes the 








President gave in to pressure, more 


fen he took a stand and held it— 
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A Crossroads of Freedom. 
Ed. by John Wells Davidson. 
Yale. 570 pp. $6.00. 





and the remarkable thing is how 
often his judgment proved right. 
Partly by force of personality, partly 
by full use of Presidential power 
and position, Wilson put through a 
New Freedom program that was im- 
periled more often and from more 
directions than is commonly recog- 
nized. Wilson also reveals himself 
through his letters—far more so, for 
example, than did Franklin Roose- 
velt—and Professor Link is able to 
quote copiously from them. Thus 
Wilson wrote in June 1913: 

“You see, it’s this way: We live 
distracting days. . . . We are at the 
beck and call of others (how many, 
many others!) and almost never have 
a chance to order our days as we 
wish to order them, or to follow our 
own thoughts and devices. The life 
we lead is one of infinite distraction, 
confusion,—fragmentary, broken in 
upon and athwart in every conceiv- 
able way; and I, for one, need fixed 
points upon which to base my .. . 
actions from hour to hour. My 
friends are those fixed points. My 
intercourse with them helps me re- 
store my identity from time to time, 
to get the confusion out of my nerv- 
ous system and feel like the real 
Woodrow Wilson, a fellow of fixed 
connections, loyal to long established, 
deep-rooted friendships and associa- 
tions, living through his heart and his 
affections, his tastes and all that runs 
in him independent of circumstances 
and occupation and momentary 
tasks.” 

This volume is a rich field for the 
student of American politics, and 
may cause some re-thinking. For ex- 
ample, even before he was inaugu- 
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Wilson as Domestic Reformer 


Reviewed by James MacGregor Burns 
Professor of Political Science, Williams College; 
author, “Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox” 


rated Wilson had to choose between 
leadership of a Democratic-insurgent 
Republican coalition of progressives, 
and party leadership acting through 
the Democratic Congressional mem- 
bership and machinery. He chose the 
latter, and this choice played its part 
in making the New Freedom a fairly 
faithful materialization of the Demo- 
cratic party platform of 1912, with 
all its promise and limitation. The 
modern Roosevelt-Truman-Stevenson 
party dates from 1916 rather than 
1912, and one looks forward to Pro- 
fessor Link’s treatment of Wilson’s 
shift to a more modern brand of pro- 
gressivism. 

But if during his first two years 
Wilson was content to play the party 
game, he played it very well. Under 
his leadership, the Congressional 
caucus was a vital means of estab- 
lishing and enacting party policy. 
(Why has this venerable mechanism 
been allowed to deteriorate in recent 
decades?) He used traditional meth- 
ods of Presidential influence—patron- 
age, understandings with state and 
local bosses, face-to-face persuasion 
—and he used the threat to “take is- 
sues to the country.” Informing all 
Wilson’s actions was the conviction 
that Presidents must lead, must “in- 
carnate the consciences of the men 
whom they rule,” even though such 
leadership often involves compro- 
mises as well as boldness. 

Professor Link’s second volume 
goes far to realize the early promise 
of a great and indispensable biogra- 
phy. He and his readers can look 
forward to his next volumes with 
keen anticipation and confidence. 
Another advantage of the multi- 
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can exhort as well as encourage. One 
volume biography is that the spectator 
hopes that somewhere the author can 
pause to offer an extended analysis of 
the interplay of Wilson’s personal 
development and the political context 
in which he operated. This is usually 
the main burden of the single-volume 
biography, but with the bigger effort 





author and reader can have their 
cake and eat it, too. 

A Crossroads of Freedom is a 
compilation of Wilson’s campaign 
speeches of 1912, published under 
the sponsorship of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation. Edited with lavish 
care and remarkable fidelity, the vol- 
ume gives us for the first time the full 


texts of most of the major campaign ‘ 


speeches and parts of many minor 
ones. Professor Davidson, of the his. 
tory department of the University of 
Maryland, provides vivid background 
sketches, textual explanation, and 
documentation. The volume is exen. 
plary of its kind. May we hope for 
another for the 1916 campaign? 





How the Twain Shall Meet 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of Literature, 
Brandeis University 


East and West. 
By Radhakrishnan. 
Harper. 140 pp. $2.50. 


“THERE are no fundamental dis- 
tinctions between the East and the 
West”—that is the keynote of this 
book, composed of the Beatty Memo- 
rial Lectures delivered at McGill Uni- 
versity in 1955. Its author, the phi- 
losopher Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
has had an academic career ranging 
from Oxford University to the Hindu 
University at Benares. At present, he 
is Vice President of India. 

What we have in these lectures 
might perhaps be called a reverie 
upon human history. For Radha- 
krishnan, there is nothing necessary 
about the way in which this history 
has developed. History for him is the 
realm of the incalculable. It has no 
simple meaning; it is always ambigu- 
ous. Nineteenth-century notions of 
progress derived from the theories of 
Darwin (as well as the variant in the 
form of Marxist determinism) are in- 
adequate. Worse than that, they are 
misleading, ultimately pessimistic, be- 
cause they demote man and make his 


destiny something independent of his 
will or understanding. Yet it is un- 
derstanding or the lack of it that will 
be the key to our survival or destruc- 
tion in this century: 

“A war with modern weapons of 
mass destruction would mean gen- 
eral suicide if not the extinction of 
all life on earth. When passions run 
high, a rational fear of the conse- 
quences cannot be relied on to pre- 
serve peace. The burden of the past 
is heavy on the mind of the world. 
If we fail to get together, it is not 
due to lack of knowledge but to a 
faltering of morals, a failure of 
spirit.” 

What might save the world, accord- 
ing to this view, is a religious awak- 
ening. What is needed, says Radha- 
krishnan, is best expressed in the 
Greek word meta-noia, which means 
a change of consciousness, an inner 
evolution, a higher level of under- 
standing. In this context, he makes 
a plea for the immediate relevance to 
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our situation of “the Eastern reli- 
gions [where] the fulfillment of 
man’s life is an experience in which 
every aspect of his being is raised to 
its highest extent. . .. When our con- 
sciousness is raised above the normal, 
when meta-noia occurs, we apprehend 
the unknowable and experience a joy 
so extreme that no language is ade- 
quate to describe the ravishment of 
soul, when it meets in its own depths 
the ground of its own life and of all 
reality.” 

The great danger which the author 
discerns is what he calls aggressive 
nationalism. Being an Indian, he can 
hardly reject nationalism itself. It is 
the aggressive variant that he fears. 
India, as Radhakrishnan pictures it, 
is a land of almost ideal tolerance 
of differences. 

“India is the one country where we 
find temples, churches and mosques 
in peaceful co-existence. I have my: 
self spoken in Hindu temples, Jewish 
synagogues, Buddhist monasteries, 
Christian churches and Moslem 
mosques without any compromise of 
my intellectual conscience or injury 
to the religious tradition of India.” 

He cites with pride the well-known 
fact that the spread of Buddhism was 
not accompanied by the spilling of 
“a drop of blood.” How this idyllic 


picture can be made to square, how: 


ever, with the serious clashes occé 
sioned by religious differences ™ 
India in the past generation is no 
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_ Jatogether clear. The author’s mem- 
es. oy seems to be selective at some 
ty minor points. Thus Churchill is twice quoted 
f the his. svery much in favor of coexistence 
versity of yith Russia—once in 1944, and again 
kground in 1954. Left out completely is the 
— and geech at Fulton, Missouri in 1947 
18 eXem-F vhich popularized the phrase “Iron 
hope for} curtain.” 
ign? In the course of this disquisition 
=e fon what used to be called Universal 
History, the author’s learning turns 
uw many things which are fresh to 
the general reader. For example, how 
many people know anything about 
the surmised relations of the Indians 
fand the Jews? “The Indians knew 
the Jews as Kalamis, the people of 
orn reli. the law. Some Greeks even believed 
nent oft that the Jews were descended from 
n which} the Hindus.” Josephus, it seems, cited 
-aised to 2 pupil of Aristotle who quoted his 
our con-| master’s belief that “the Jews are de- 
normal, | ended from Indian philosophers.” 
prehend | Josephus is also the source of the 
very interesting story of the last stand 
of the Jews against the Romans at 
Massada in which the leader Eleazor, 
inhis final speech to the besieged gar- 
ison, cited the example of the Indian 
philosophers’ contempt for life to en- 
courage them to the self-immolation 
which he was proposing. 
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“he can} Radhakrishnan produces striking 
Jf. It is | Parallels not only between Christian 


parables and Buddhist ones (that has 
been done before) but also one I had 
never seen between a story told of 
King Solomon and one told of the 
Buddha, in which it is unclear who 
exactly is indebted to whom. The 
author misses an excellent opportu- 
nity to buttress this side of his argu- 
ment with the evidence that is implied 
by the Dead Sea Scrolls. For if, as 
these new discoveries indicate, Jesus 
was not a dissident Pharisee (as had 
hen hitherto thought) but an Es- 
sene, then the argument for the 
possible Buddhist influence on the 
founder of Christianity is immeas- 
wably strengthened. For it has long 
2, how) been conceded that, of all Jewish sects, 
, occa-) the Essenes show the clearest resem- 
ces in| “ance in Palestine to the world-deny- 
js not "8 spirit of Indian religion. 
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The material of these lectures is 
not always on the same level, how- 
ever. While some of it is new, provo- 
cative, stimulating, much seems worn 
and unilluminating. The author suf- 
fers the consequences of the survey 
method. How superficial such a 
bird’s-eye view of vast areas of human 
experience can get is illustrated by 
the close of his three-and-a-half-page 
description of science from the earli- 
est times to the present. He tells us 
there that “Einstein, who just passed 
away, changed our thinking about the 
world. He looked upon the universe 
as closed and not infinite. He held 
that matter and energy were different 
manifestations of the same thing. His 
theory of relativity helped nuclear 
fission.” The audience which heard 
these things was not composed of 
school children but of university stu- 
dents and philosophers. Even the or- 
dinary newspaper reader might feel 
slighted to have such information 
given to him as if there was some- 
thing revelatory about it. 

But there are, fortunately, better 
things than this in the book. The con- 
clusion toward which Radhakrishnan 
directs his thought is certainly hope- 
ful: 

“We are living at the dawn of a 
new era of universal humanity. There 
is a thrill of hope, a flutter of expec- 
tation as when the first glimmer of 
dawn awakens the earth. . . . Peace is 
not the mere absence of war; it is the 
development of a strong fellow-feel- 
ing, an honest appreciation of other 
people’s ideas and values. Distinc- 
tions of a physical character dimin- 
ish in importance as the understand- 
ing of the significance of the inner 
life of man increases. We need not 
merely a closer contact between East 
and West, but a closer union, a meet- 
ing of minds and a union of hearts.” 

That the man who produced these 
lectures (to say nothing of the books 
which entitled him to deliver them in 
the first place) should occupy a high 
position in the political hierarchy of 
his country is something which we in 
the “West” must find sufficiently 
astonishing. 
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CLIFTON FADIMAN, 


author of Party of One and editor of 
The American Treasury, says: 


ae HERE are many fine dictionaries 
available and, words being my 
trade, I have a good collection of 
them. For day-in-day-out use I find 
my hand more and more frequently 
reaching out for Webster's New World 
Dictionary, College Edition. So far it 
hasn’t failed me. Though compact, it 
is vastly comprehensive and, just as 
important, up-to-date. In some dic- 
tionaries the definition is often as 
baffling as the word you’re looking up. 
Here it is always not only clear but 
couched in good 20th-century idiom, 
not in some antiquated lexicograph- 
ical lingo. Another feature is the 
wholesale inclusion of proper names 
and foreign phrases.” 





The name Webster alone on a dictionary is 
not gh to guarantee exc " of this 
kind, Visit your bookseller and ask to see 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the - 
American Language 


COLLEGE 
EDITION 


142,000 entries 1,760 
pages 3,100 terms 
illustrated. In various 
bindings, from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CLrlEVELAND ANDO NEW YORK 








Intellectuals in Labor Unions. 
By Harold L. Wilensky. 
Free Press. 336 pp. $6.00. 


As A relative newcomer to the con- 
fraternity of labor intellectuals, I 
was especially interested in knowing 
what Mr. Wilensky might say about 
professionals in unions. But the more 
I read his book, the more perplexed 
did I become and finally I turned to 
some older hands for their reaction 
to the picture painted here. Amaz- 
ingly enough, not one was able to 
recognize the curious portrait of the 
labor technician that Mr. Wilensky 
displays. My suspicion of the author’s 
inadequacy was reinforced when, in 
presenting his case material, he glee- 
fully related a story about a certain 
union leader’s objection to courses 
in parliamentary procedure because 
“already the workers are making too 
many motions.” This apocryphal 
tale was current in the garment trades 
some fifteen years ago, and I picked 
it up myself for a Commentary article 
back in 1945. Surely, somebody was 
pulling Mr. Wilensky’s leg. 

This, I suspect, is what happened 
to a good deal of the author’s fine 
research. Oh, he has all the required 
intellectual lumber: a preliminary 
and unfortunately unreadable chap- 
ter on theory and methodology; in- 
terviews and case numbers properly 
codified; quotations and citations 
from all sorts of respondents; and a 
magniloquent creation of a set of 
Weberian ideal types replete with 
capitalized names. This business of 
capitalizing, as in Contact Man (one 
of Wilensky’s types), seems to be a 
convenient handle on which to hang 
a supposed profundity. It has be- 
come, I imagine, a new sociological 
ritual; somehow a fact acquires sig- 
nificance if the upper case is used. 

As for Mr. Wilensky’s book, all 
his research is quite beside the point. 
If he isn’t giving us the real inside 
lowdown on Facts and Figures Men 
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Labor: Reality and ‘Sociology’ 


The Practice of Unionism. 
By Jack Barbash. 
Harper. 465 pp. $5.00. 


and Legislative-Liberal Missionaries 
in trade unions, then we are treated 
to a panoply of scholarly artifacts 
entirely unrelated to the realities of 
trade-union life. For example, when 
a particular attitude on the part of 
some trade unionist is characterized 
as a myth, the reader is offered sev- 
eral long footnotes on the sociological 
relevance of such feelings which 
“validate a collective sentiment.” 

But let’s look at Wilensky’s “typol- 
ogy” seriously for a moment. In ad- 
dition to the Facts and Figures Man 
and the Contact Man, there is, he 
says, the Internal Communications 
Specialist. Less sociologically mind- 
ed readers may recognize these as 
the researcher, the legislative repre- 
sentative and the labor-education di- 
rector. Each of them is described by 
the author as a distinct type with 
duties and functions unique to his 
special realm. How artificial all this 
is was emphasized when I thought of 
one trade-union intellectual who fre- 
quently puts together some pretty 
careful and cogent reports on the in- 
cidence of taxation, which he then 
delivers to key Congressmen and dur- 
ing the summer lectures on the sub- 
ject at labor institutes. There are 
many like this fellow who do not fit 
the Wilensky pattern. 

The point is that the author’s ap- 
proach is rigidly artificial, cramped 
and, like the blind men examining 
the elephant, quite unable to detect 
reality. Mr. Wilensky admits to 
the interesting fact that his publish- 
ers insisted on removing 170 pages 
of manuscript. One is tempted to in- 
quire why they stopped at that point. 

Mr. Barbash’s work, however, is 
something else again. At least one 
can say this is a report on American 
unions by one who really knows 
them. The chapter on “The Uses of 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligma, 
International-affairs analyst, UAW; 
contributor, “Dissent,” “Commentary” 














Technicians” is illustrative. Mr. Bar. 
bash tells us more about this phase 
of union practice in some 35 pages 
than Wilensky is able to do ina 
whole book. But, above all, Mr. Bar. 
bash addresses his job soberly andj In 
without pretense. By 

The Practice of Unionism is 4 on 
sound book. An inside picture, as ith and 
were, it nevertheless spares nothing. The 
Ably written, it fully displays the 
ideals, attainments and _ failures of 
trade unions. No shamefaced apo: f. 
ogy is made for those few areas) con 
where racketeers have been able to, a bh 
capture control; nor has the author} as' 
glossed over the bitter experience of} mal 
Communist infiltration. Whatever} Iris 
one needs to know about unions to} sult 
day has been included: structure, ad-} Da: 
ministration, jurisdictional disputes.} of 
techniques in collective bargaining.} pla 
union weapons (strikes and picket-} con 
ing) and the problem of leadership.) is ; 
Moreover, these are all put together} tior 
in a cohesive, interesting and read-} cat 
able manner and amply illustrated} au 
with pertinent case material. The} tal 
best thing that can be said about the} go 
Barbash book is that it is essential) mé 
reading for an understanding off de 
what unions do. 

What Mr. Barbash finds particu} tog 
larly significant is the relatively re} Wo 
cent broadening of the labor move} si 
ment’s scheme of things: the dis) cla 
appearance of any marked distinc Th 
tion between “business” unionism] (0! 
and “welfare” unionism; the accent: Ce 
ated concern with domestic politics Pri 
and international affairs; the increas) ®P} 
ing administration of unions as it Co 
stitutions; and the creation of a nev 
climate for the conduct of laborg ‘N 
management relations. These are the! 
major aspects of union practice to 
day and Mr. Barbash outlines them 
exceedingly well. 
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SHIPLEY 


In Goed King Charles’s Golden Days. 
By Bernard Shaw. Staged by Day Tuttle. 
1 Sets by Charles Brandon. Costumes by 
Elizabeth Engrav. Presented by William 
and Elizabeth Landis. At the Downtown 
Theater. 


T AN AGE when most who have 
A reached it are doddering, or 
content to rest, Bernard Shaw hatched 
a bright idea. Out of a bright idea, 
as the Greek Aristophanes knew, one 
makes a comedy; the 83-year-old 
Irishman set about the task. The re- 
sult is In Good King Charles’s Golden 
Days, the playwright’s dizziest dazzle 
of mental pyrotechnics. It is less a 
play than what some might call a 
conversation piece, save that the talk 
is almost too brilliant for conversa- 
tion and the thoughts are too provo- 
cative to leave the mind at peace. The 
audience comes, as it were, to a men- 
tal buffet, stacked with roast beef and 
good game, savory salads, and a 
mélange of meringues and fluffy 
desserts. 

Shaw’s bright idea was to bring 
together, on the brink of the modern 
world, a statesman, a theologian, a 
scientist and an artist, whose ideas 
clash in constant showers of sparks. 
The year is 1680, the men Charles II 
(officially incognito, as Mr. Rowley) ; 
George Fox, founder of the Society of 
Friends; Isaac Newton, on whom the 
apple fell; and the Court painter, 
Godfrey Kneller. 

These men meet in the home of 
“Newton the alchemist,” as Louise, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, calls him, 
when she comes seeking a love-potion 
fo use on Charles. She finds that two 
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already made irruption into the usu- 
ally placid household, where Newton’s 
prim housekeeper, less abashed by the 
distinguished company than aghast 
at their frivolity, tries at the same 
time to be forbidding and hospitable. 
Newton is more provoked when 
Charles’s brother (later James II) 
comes in with his sneer and his belief 
in the divine right of kings; Act I 
ends as Newton, declaring that an 
Englishman’s home is his castle, 
wrestles with James to throw him 
down the stairs. 

The various dispositions of Louise, 
Barbara Castlemaine and Nell Gwynn 
lend color and spice to the discus- 
sion; but it is scientist Newton whom 
Shaw takes for the heaviest fall, as 
two of his most cherished notions are 
toppled. For Newton has been work- 
ing on a chronology of Bible history, 
dating the creation of the world at 
4004 B.c.; and the Quaker, pointing 
out that Newton sees space stretch 
toward infinity, scorns him out of the 
thought that God is such a niggard 
of time. Newton has also been devel- 
oping his theory of gravitation to ex- 
plain the deviations in nature from 
the basic straight line: The universe 
is in essence rectilinear. The artist, 
pointing to the lovely Lady Barbara, 
laughs him into the idea that beauty 
and space are built upon curves. 
Thus, we watch the man of intellect 
put in his place by men of feeling 
and of faith. 

There is foolery along these lines, 
too, as when Newton multiplies 7 and 
3 by adding their logarithms; and 
more sober wonder, still pertinent, 
about the precession of the equinoxes 


and the perihelion of Mercury. The 
play, however, gradually shifts to a 
second field of thought, the political. 
Charles, who is reigning successfully 
over a people which executed his 
father, warns James (who wishes to 
model himself on the French mon- 
arch, Louis XIV, Le Roi Soleil) that 
England is a deucedly foggy country 
for Sun Kings. The picture of Charles 
as an astute ruler, accepting Louis’s 
money but using it for England’s 
good, maintaining a peaceful rule 
between two revolutions, is mellowed 
in the Epilogue to a warmer portrait. 
Here we watch Charles alone with his 
Queen, in one of the few truly tender 
scenes in the Shavian repertory. 
Mutual understanding and affection 
warm their relationship, as we dis- 
cover that there can be a harmony, a 
faithfulness of the spirit despite in- 
fidelities of the flesh. There is no con- 
nection between this movement and 
the body of the play, except as the 
radiance of understanding comple- 
ments the glow of wisdom and the 
sparkle of wit. 

The production is delightful. A 
simple set and colorful costumes es- 
tablish the period, which the acting 
sustains. The players, from Elaine 
Eldridge’s first entrance as the house- 
maid to Rhodelle Heller’s last look 
as the Queen, catch and convey the 
Shavian mood. Only more prominent, 
not more accomplished, are Frank 
Schofield as the matter-of-fact, 
absent-minded-professor Newton, Fe- 
lix Deebank as the debonair but 
alert and responsible Charles, and 
Sasha von Scherler as the sweet and 
pungent darling, Nellie Gwynn. A 
three-ring intellectual circus, with 
clowns and tightrope walkers and 
ideas shot from guns, is on display 
at the Downtown Theater, bringing 
us the rollicking and the intellectual 
ferment in Good King Charles’s 
Golden Days. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so “a 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone, 
ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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INDIANS 


Anthony Netboy’s “Death of an Indian Forest” 
{[NL, January 14] tells of the impending liqui- 
dation of the Klamath Indians’ reservation in 
Oregon, with a nest egg of $40,000 per capita, 
and their exile to Chicago, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. He quotes one of their 
leaders as saying: “Our people are less pre- 
pared to manage their own affairs today than 
40 years ago; they need more time.” 

Here is a nice problem for Dirk J. Struik, 
the wizard who reduced Marxism to a mathe- 
matical formula. If they are less prepared now 
than 40 years ago, by what year will they 
be fully prepared? Why not move them out 
now, willy-nilly, and move all the unprepared 
people in Chicago, Denver, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles into their thus emptied “850,000 
timber-rich acres”? This would make plenty 
of room available in those cities for the dis- 
placed Government bureaucrats of the Indian 
Bureau and all the Hungarian and Chinese 
refugees. 


New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


Gilbert Cant’s review of Dr. Edmund Bergler’s 
Homosexuality: Disease or Way of Life? in 
the January 7 issue of THE New Leaper has 
been brought to the attention of several mem- 
bers of the Mattachine Society, and we feel 
that some of the points made there should be 
discussed further. 

To begin with, I object to his placing the 
word “male” in quotation marks when re- 
ferring to homosexuals. Until a thorough scien- 
tific study is made, it would be best not to 
perpetuate by implication what may very well 
be a myth: that homosexuals lack the at- 
tributes of virility. I personally have not been 
able to find any significant correlation, among 
my friends on both sides of the fence, be- 
tween their sexual preferences and their other 
personality traits, such as aggressiveness. Of 
course, “maleness” might be defined exclu- 
sively in terms of sexual preference, but this 
would lead to rather ludicrous conclusions in 
many, many instances—Chopin and Alexander 
the Great, to take just two obvious historical 
examples. 

Far more important than the above is Cant’s 
astonishing statement that “homosexuals are 
openly seeking to make converts to their ab- 
normal pattern of life.” This is indeed news 
to all of us in the Mattachine Society, an or- 
ganization that does its best to keep up with 
all matters pertaining to homosexuality and 
homosexuals, whether the Society approves of 
them or not. I myself—in my own dealings 


with several hundred homosexuals as well as 
with organizations like the Mattachine, One, 
the International Committee for Sexual Equal- 
ity, Arcadie, etc.—have never seen an instance 
of proselytizing, or even heard of it. I will not 
deny that some crackpot homosexual might 
try such a ridiculous and obviously useless 
sort of thing, but I assume that Cant was not 
referring to crackpots. If he does know of 
such a case, we would appreciate hearing 
further details. 

One who is not, and never was, engaged in 
winning converts for the “homosexual way of 
life,” not even from among the “borderline” 
cases, is my very good friend Donald Webster 
Cory. I do not know just what Cant means 
when he writes of Cory’s hiding “behind his 
wife’s skirts,” unless it is just a gratuitous 
insult. Also, Cory is not “Madison Avenue,” 
either geographically or as the term is cur- 
rently used. Nor has he written “whole books” 
on the subject of homosexuality—only one, 
The Homosexual in America. This thoughtful, 
unsensational work has been given the highest 
praise by homo- and heterosexuals alike, and 
remains the only book where one can leam 
precisely what it means to be homosexual. 
To speak of this as a “seductive” opus in an 
“obscene propaganda drive” is almost comical. 
The name Donald Webster Cory also appears 
on two other works: 2] Variations and Homo- 
sexuality: A Cross-Cultural Approach. These, 
however, are anthologies of short stories and 
non-fiction articles, respectively, in which Mr. 
Cory’s contribution was only editorial. 

Some homosexuals—like some heterosexuals— 
do believe that they are “the repository of most 
of the world’s artistic talent,” but this ridiculous 
and patently false idea is not shared by any 
reasonably well-educated, thinking homosexual 
I have ever known. Specifically, it is not held 
by Cory. Cant may have been misled because 
homosexuals often do speak of those who, 
from the days of ancient Greece to 1957, have 
contributed so much to our civilization, either 
to point out that homosexuality need not be 
a bar to achievement or just to show the 
influence of a person’s sexuality upon his 
work. 

As far as the genesis of homosexuality is 
concerned, it is probably true that no one is 
born a homosexual. As a matter of fact, many 
psychologists are of the opinion that no one 
is born a heterosexual either, but that indi- 
viduals are originally endowed only with what 
we might call “blind” sexuality and later 
events, which apparently take place largely 


during very early childhood, determine the } 
eventual direction of the sexual impulse. Re: ; 
gardless of genesis, however, Cant was 0 | 
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Tue New LeapER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 
homosexuality as “not natural.” This is a 
meaningless term, regardless of where it is 
applied: Anything that happens is natural, for 
it is in the nature of things for it to happen. 
New York City NAME WITHHELD 


Mr. Cant replies: 

The letter from “A Friend” in the January 
9 issue and the above letter from the Mat- 
trchine Society merely show that there are 
homosexuals and homosexuals—which nobody 
in his right mind had ever doubted. The 
writers of these letters are reasonable men 
who have made a satisfactory working adjust- 
ment to the society in which they live as 
members of a minority. Their reasonableness 
does not alter the fact that other, less reasonable 
homosexuals are now embarked on a cam- 
paign to win approval and eyen special privilege 
for their deviant cult. Nothing that the 
reasonable writers have said can alter my 
opposition to the campaign of their less reason- 
able co-deviationists. 

As for Stanley M. Arndt’s defense of the 
American Legion, which also appeared in the 
January 28 issue, he takes me too literally. I 
am concerned not with a specific organization 
but with an attitude of mind. All too often the 
kadership of the Legion and of its individual 
posts has gone on record in opposition to the 
tights of unpopular minorities. Any organiza- 
tio must accept the consequences of its acts, 
and suffer (or enjoy) the reputation that it 
gets as a result of them. 





THINKERS WRITERS POETS 


THINKERS: an opportunity to subscribe to 
the new premiere quarterly of thought, fact 
and opinion. A magazine for the thinking 
people of our time. A market place of ideas. 
The magazine for those who desire a voice 
in an age of silence and an epoch where 
more and more is said about less and less. 
WRITERS: a new market for literary essays, 
contemporary criticism and articles on any 
subject the mind can conceive. An unexcelled 
opportunity for new writers to get into print. 
Payment is on acceptance. Summer issue dead- 
line is March 80. Editors not responsible for 
work unless accompanied by return postage. 
POETS: quality verse of any style or length, 
Payment up to $1.00 per line. 

The entire contents of each issue is written 
by the subscriber. Subscribers may submit 
articles at any time. Subscription $5.00 the 
year. Send copy and/or subscription to: 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
JOHN WAYNE - DAN DAILEY - MAUREEN O'HARA 


Starting in METROCOLOR In 
“THE WINGS OF EAGLES” 
Co-Starring WARD BOND 
Directed by JOHN FORD « Produced by CHARLES SCHNE® 


An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “WESTWARD HO!”—Brilliant new revue... produced 
by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral En 


semble. . . Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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IN A CHANGING WORLD, 

this motion picture 

is joyously 
dedicated to the 
heartwarming 
fact that BABIES 
still come in the 
same old, wonderfully 
old-fashioned way! 





“FULL OF LIFE” is 
JUDY HOLLIDAY’S 
first picture following 
her smash in 
“THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC” 
and her sensational 
Broadway success in 
| “BELLS ARE RINGING!” 
introducing SALVATORE BACCALONI 
with ESTHER MINCIOTTI + JOE DeSANTIS + SILVIO MINCIOTTI 
Screen Play by JOHN FANTE- Based on a Novel by JOHN FANTE 


Produced by FRED KOHLMAR - Directed by RICHARD QUINE 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


y ASTOR THEATRE STARTS TUESDAY 
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| Behind the Iron Curtain, Europe’s cap- 


tive people are groomed for Communism 
from the cradle. But even this relentless 
indoctrination cannot kill their will for 
freedom. 

Today in satellite Europe, youth is 
turning against Communism ... and 
this is the group on whom the Reds 
counted heavily for blind support. With 
the aid of truth from Radio Free Europe 
and Free Europe Press, these young 
people are determined to win back their 











Wholl tell them the truth—/f you wont? 


freedom. Their refusal to knuckle under ° 
has never been stronger! 

Recent events have battered Red 
prestige throughout the world, upset 
their timetable of enslavement, exposed 
the Communists for what they really 
are—a brutal occupation power. 

But this is no time to ease up. The 
need for truth from the free world has 
never been greater... and truth is the 
one thing the Iron Curtain can’t keep 
out. Keep it coming! 


Support Radio Free Europe and Free Europe Press 


with Truth Dollars to CRUSADE for FREEDOM 


c/o your local postmaster 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY | 


incorporating THE MEYER LONDON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
of THE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


has been undergoing reorganization and expansion. 


The Library's collections are again accessible to interested 


readers and research scholars. 


The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY has a unique 
collection of material in the social sciences. Since 
its inception in 1906, it has specialized in the 
fields of political and economic theory—the his- 
tory of Socialism, of the labor and radical 
movements — and the nature and history of 
Communism. 


In the half-century of its existence, it has 
assembled a collection of rare and valuable 
material, including periodicals, pamphlets and 
clippings, much of which is unavailable else- 
where and is of great scholarly importance. It has 
incorporated a number of private collections, 
among them the Eugene V. Debs Collection and 
the Algernon Lee Collection. 


In the City of New York, with its great institu- 
tions of learning, its publishing houses and re- 
search organizations, its scholars and writers, 
there is great need for facilities for specialized 
research in the political and social sciences. The 
TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LiBRARY will endeavor to 
fill this need. It will offer bibliographic services in 
its important fields of specialization to the schol- 
arly community of this city and elsewhere. 


Trade unions, political and social organizations, 
as well as individuals that possess material in its 
field are reminded that the TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
Liprary is a proper repository for their collec- 
tions, which will here become accessible and 
useful to the entire scholarly world. 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 5-6250 


Henry Schwarzschild 


Educational Director 


Louise Heinze 
Librarian 








